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NOVEMBER NUMBER, price 6d., now ready. 

CONTENTS :—NOTES OF RECENT EXPOSITION—The “ Seven Heavens,” by R. 1. CHARLES, M.A. 
Oxferd.—Prof. CAMERON on “ Driver's Deuteronomy.”-“ The Sign of Jonah,” by Rev. CHAS 
HARRIS, F.R.G.S., and Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D.—* The Theology of Malach,’ by Prof. 
MARSHALL.—* The International Critical Commentary,” by the Editor.—At the Literary Table— 
The Great Text Commentary—Contributions and Comments, &. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 


For OCTOBER, price 1s. 6d., now ready. 


Editor—Prof, 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Containing Signed Reviews of ull the important THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
published Quring the past quarter, with Notices and Record of Select Literature by the Editor, 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains articles by Prof.G. A. SMITH on “ Driver's De uteronomy ” ; 


Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON on “ Ilacepts’ Books of the Old Testament” ; Dr. A. PLUMMER on 
“ Brigg’s Messiah”; Prof. SALMOND on “Sanday’s and Headlam’s Romans,” 
Profs. BLAIKIE, MASSIF, RVUBERTSON, KENNEDY, 
Principals VAUGHAN PRYCE and SIMON, &e. 





{ Edinburgh: T, & T, Crarx, 38, George Strect. 


1 
‘RICHARD ROLLE, of HAMPOLE, an English 
| 


and others by 
ALLAN MENZIES, CAMERON; 


LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS.—1ol. I. 


Father of the Church, and his ieihenenn. Edited by C. HORSTMAN, late Professor 
in the Univ. of Berlin. Large 8vo, 10s.6d. * The present volume contains 442 pages of 
text, edited from the MSS, in Dr, Horstman’s usual painstaking manner, Most of the pirc+s 
are new.” —ATHENARUM. ‘* Deserv's a cordic. r¢ eption for its own good scholarship, a d 
Sor the credit with which it op -ns what promises to be a valuable series.’—SCOTSMAN, 


By Prof. 


With an Introduction by 


_VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. 


D. COMPARETTI. Translated by E. F. BENECKE, 
| Prof, ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A, 7s, 6d. 


‘FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the 


Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 12s, €d. 
“* It contains some of the most important contributions that have been made of lute yrars to 
the earlier chapters of English history.’ — ATHENAEUM, 


| CIVILISATION and DECAY: an Essay in History. 


By BROOKS ADAMS, §8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and CONSTITU- 


TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Dr. FELIX MAKOWER. Large Svo, 15+. 
** It is an admirable specimen of the German school of historical research, a most learned end 
exhaustive treatise, Great good sense and abundant leirning are Dr, Makower's leading 
characteristics, and no Anglican divine should fail to make himse’f acquainted with this 
exhaustive monograph, which is quite indispensable to him if he desires to study the histery 
of his Church,” — ATHENAEUM, 


Social England Series.—Vol. Ii. 
THE KING'S PEACE: an Historical Sketch of the 


— Law Courts. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C, With 16 Fu'!-page Illustra- 





‘MORAL PATHOLOGY. By A. E. Giles, M.D., 


‘PUNISHMENT and REFORMATION. By F. 


HOWARD WINES, LL.D. 68, ‘* One of the best accounts of the origin and development 
of the modern prison system.”’—Datty Canonicie, “* Taoroughly interesting (0 the general 
reader,’ —GiLasGow HERALD, 


‘STUDIES in the EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHO- 


LOGY of FEELING, By H. M. STANLEY. 78.60, ‘A storehouse of admirable and 
usefu! facts, To all students of psychology a most valuable guide,’’—LIBERAL. 


ANALYTICAL KEY tothe NATURAL ORDERS 


of FLOWERING PLANTS, By Dr. F. THONNER. 2s, 


LITERARY TYPES: being Essays in Criticism. 


By E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A, (Oxon ), F.R.Hist.Soc. 4s. 6d. Essays 
on De Quincey (Man of Letters), Lamb (Essayist), Carlyle (Philosopher), Landor 
(Dramatist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet), ‘* The essays are bright/y writien 
with a cheery enthusiasm and « good knowledge of his themes,’’—Sreaker, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
CONFESSION : a Novel. By Elizabeth E. Evans. 3s. 6d. 


TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: a Novel. By Elizabeth E, 


EVANS, 3s, 6d. 


NEW CHILDREN’ Ss BOOKS. 
STORIES for TEN-YEAR-OLDS. By Frances W. Saunders. 


juaesinaa BY RAYMOND JACBERNS 
MISTS: a Series of Legends. | AN UNCUT DIAMOND: 


2s, 6d, Stories, 2s. 6d, 


WITCH DEMONIA: Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 3s 64. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, Lrp., Lonpon, 
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MR. JOHN MACQUEEN'S ! 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
A RECORD BY HIMSELF. 


Illustrated, Large crown 8vo, cloth, és, 
[| Ready Nov, 


AND MUSIC. 


6. 


MEMORIES OF MEN 
CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! By Henry 


RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Now ready. 
“There is ample store of anecdotes in this cheap and 
handsome volume,”’—Dai/y Chronicle, 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. By 


H, CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
[Now ready. 


“We avoid giving our readers an idea of the plot, in 
order that they may have the pleasure of unfolding it for 
themselves, for it :s well worth doing.”—Laxd and Water, 


A NEW NOVEL. 
WORTHY. By Mrs. Cadell. Crown 
Now ready, 


8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d, 
“Is worthy of the ingenuity of om pone favourite, 
— Litera: pisermnaic World 


Mr, Stanley Weyman,” 


STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Cheap and Popular Reprint of the Standard Foreign 
Authors in the Original Tongue. 
Handsomely bound ir cloth, feap, 8vo. 

Edited, with a Critical Preface, 

By W. H. SONLEY JOHNSTONE. 

Vol. I. THE COMEDIES of MOLIERE 


Is. 6d, 
Vol. II. MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS 
of LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, 1s. 
Prospec'us of the Series on application, 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastines Houssz, 
Norrotk Srreet, Stranp, W C 


| 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers, 


Prices and Specimens on application, 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper, Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn ; 
of Portraits by Sir John Miilais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., &c., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be scen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
iH. _ Collections’ at Bue kingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
18t pages, with Illustrated Supplement, cortaining 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Surinina, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, 





GOLDEN ADVICE: 
There are mines and mines; 
There are soaps and soaps. 
All mines are not gold mines; 


J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. | P| pss 





All soaps are not VINOLIA. 





DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK, 


THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
Author of ‘phe Woman who Did,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NotTe.—The Large First and Second Editions are exhausted, and 
a Third Edition will be ready Monday. 


THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY. By Fergus 
HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansome Cab,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A capital story, so fasc 
at one sittin .”—Aberdeen Journal. 
** A detective story of very considerable ingenuity.” 
Scotsman, 


HUSH MONEY. The New Novel. By Jean 
MIDDLEMASS, Author of “The Mystery of Clement 
goer &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Next week, 

hree Editions Sold. Fourth Edition now ready. 


THE. CRACK of DO 
Author of “A Plunge into Space,” &c. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mr Geasevens writes: “‘I am reading the book with | 


interest,”’ 
“It has a capital plot, which is admirably developed. The | 


author has not only struck a vein of fiction rich and rare, 
but he has demonstrated his ability to work it.” 
Black ani White. 


A KNIGHT of the AIR. By Henry Coxwell, 


Author of “My Life and Balloon Lo nema ay ” &, | 


Crown 8yo, pict»rial cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
——_— [Just out, 
FIVE NEW VOLUMES IN DIGBY’S POPULAK 
NOVEL SERIES. 


1. THE BEAUTIFUL SOUL. Florence | 
MARRYAT’S successful Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
2s. 6d, (Second and Cheap Eiition.) 

2. THE OTHER BOND. By Dora Russell, 


(Cheap Edition.) 
[Just out. 


By L. T. Meade. | 
| 


Ccown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


3. A LIFE for a LOVE. 
With a Frontispiece by Hal Hurst. 
gilt, 2s. 6d. (Cheap Edition.) 


atc fm) cloth 
Just out, 


> 


(Mra, PENDER CUDLIP), Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. -| 
(Cheap Edition.) (Just ~_ 
HER LOVING SLAVE. By Hume Nisbet. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s, 6d, (Cheap Edition.) [Neat week, 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouverie-street, E. Cc. 





Crown 8vo, 396 pp., with Photogravure of Author, price 6s. 


LATFORM, PRESS, POLITICS, ant 
PLAY. Being Pen sod Hak Sketcl t 
Celebrities, by T. H. 8. EsCOTT, ¥ 
“Every page teems with lively ethial "—The Daily Sisprend. 
“So variously filled that the opening of it could not fail to be interes 
ing.”"—Daily Chronicle. “A boos which is overflowing _ aaa | 
of heart.”"—Athenaewm. “ Brightly written and exceedingly readable.” 
— Westminster Gazette. “ One reads it with avidity.”—The Scotsman, 


I 


and Quiet Life,” * 





ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1s. 
N the SMOKE of WAR. By Watrter. 


RAYMOND, Author of “Gentleman Upcott's - robe “ Love 
“*Tryphena in Love.” | 


inating indeed that we read it all | 


OM. By Robert Cromie, 


Crown 8vo, | 


| TAL 


FALSE PRETENCES. By Annie “Thomas 


‘CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes. 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “ The Maiden’s Progress.” Crown 
vo, 

** A volume wherein every page is readable.”—D ily Chronicle. “* A 
Hard Woman’ is a fascinating book. ty Fol Sun. “ F 
perception and no little power.”—Daily Teleg: 4 oS conte 


THE LONG ARM. By Mary E. 


WILKINS, and other Detective Stories by other Write 
Frontispiece by Adolph Birkenruth. 8 mail crown 8vo, my Y wins 
paper, 2s, 6d, (Now ready. 


‘SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. By 
2. P. wav, fe With a Portrait of Author. Second r.. | 


Vanity Fair 
as a well-written 
| the dramatic incidents of men’s 
| strong pz 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 





“The volume is not to be dismissed in a few words 
ok. It is Cy it seizes and photographs 
my and it holds something of the 

he author.” 











gene 
ILLIBERAL LIBERALISM. B . Lipty.—THE 
oy DUNLOP Come aeros Danus. LM * ‘ene 


"or 
Kart Pearsox.—BR. AHMANISM 
B AMADEO Suastri.— 
. By Juutan Moone.—THE 
ay Ronuxsor —PRISONERS on the 
| MoVe. By E. R. Srearmay.—TH VW STUDY of CHILDREN. 
Prov. Sutty.—THE IMPROVEMENT of ORKING-CLASS 
H. M. . OW CUBA might have 
to FRANCE. By Mapame Coumacur. — VEGE- 
ISM, By T. P. Sarr, M.B.—HOW to orn a the 
bad PRN NY DREADFUL.’ By Hceu Cutsnotme. —THE BEG 
NINGS of a REPUBLIC. : IL. By Acuert D. Vaypam. THE SULT: AN 
aud hs HAREM. By Ricuarp Davey. 


RLAN CRITICIS M. By Prof. 
aml the FOUNDATIONS” of ee: 
BOOK-COLLECTING as a FINE ART. 
AFGIL\N ALLIANCE. By E. 


Sab 
= 
4 
= 
ve 


''CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
NOVEMBER. 
IN a HOLLOW of the MILLS. (Conclusion.) By Baer Hante. 
A nd MMER NIGHTS COURTING. By Artruve Hayver 
tamer. 
AN Taaeenen LOST. By Joseru Srrance. 
VICKY BURTON. By Brooke Masten. 
HER STORY and HIS. By Frances E. Hunter. 
LETTING the DEVIL OUT. By G. E. Mirroy. 
PETE and PETE. By Even Puittrorrs. 
A HARD WOMAN. Guten) lucid Viover Hest. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lawrrso, Loxoo Lonpon. 





RS. ry C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STRRET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole resentatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE: now 
| leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always on view 


' Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs DRUMMOND &CO.sup inky’ ad the +aey and best Processes 


tronised by the 
lection of Im- 


in the market, which are speci: to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzo! aaaiate. « yf th ose engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of P: 
J.C. DRUMMOND rs on. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c.,ata moderateccst. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 











ANTHONY HOPE, 3s. 6d. Twenty-eighth Th 1 
T 
By ANTHONY HOPE. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, Is. Twenty- 


INOR DIALOGUES. By W. Perr) 
seventh Thousand, 


OTHER READABLE BOOKS, 
THE PRISONER of ZENDA. By 
N RIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. 
HE INDISCRETION of the DUCHESS. 
A PVENTURES of ARTHUR ROBERTS 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. Twenty-fourth Thousand. | 


Bristot: J. W. ARROWSMITH., 
London; Stmpxrn, Marsnaut & Co., Limited, 
And Railway Bookstalls, 


OTES on SHIPYPO. A Sequel to. 


pe nee Fe Enamels.” By JAMES L. BOWES, Author of 
“ Japanese Pottery,” &c With Plates, Vriginal Text, Signatures, and 
a History of the Hirata Family. Imperial 8vo, 10s. 





“ It displays a unique knowledge of its subject, and so accurate and 
minute a learning in both the literature and the varieties of the art, 


that it must always rank as a work of first authority on its subject.’ 
Scotsman, 


* An interesting addition to the series of works on Japanese Art 
' 


which bear Mr. Bowes’s name, some of them being of a character that 
was never cnpaeuel for beauty.” —A rehitect. 

“The book, plentifully and well illustrated, is one without which | 
ho one can pretend to a thorough knowledge of the art, or can hope to 
escape deception in Cw pm asing ee ns.’ —Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

“ In itself is a work of art.”—Languages. 

“Numerous illustrations admirably executed lend an additional | 
charm to this valuable contribution to the history of Japanese enamel- 
ling art."—Birmi m Post. 

“Mr. Bowes’s volume coperte only to the initiated, but to them it | 
has the highest interest and sign ficance.”— Notes and rics. 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Titbner & Co., Limited, Londen. 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, | COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
M R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

York Street, Covent Garden, and i Divester and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limi gs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
Bove. ation, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above. 


POPULAR EDITION, ° WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI:  TBOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

«1, A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone, interested in the development and growth of 
Lemocracy.”—J'all Mall Gazette. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, PUBLISHERS, 
21 anp 22, Fuxnivac Srreat, E.C, 





_ BREAKFAST—SUPPER. S 
GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S| 


New and Recent Publications. 


; 
In handsome se with many Illustrations, a9 21s. net 
also large-paper copies, £3 3s. net. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER 
IN LONDON: 


Historical and Personal 
Studiesof Book Collectors 
and Book Collecting. 


Copiously Illustrated by Poriraits of Eminent Collectors in 
Ancient and Modern Times, by Sketches of Bookish 
Scenes and Localities, Eminent Booksellers and their 
Shops, Notable Characters, and by Facsimile Specimens 
of Printing, Binding, &c., &c. 

By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Author of “ The Earlicr History 
of English Bookselling,”” “ Printer’s Marks,” &c, 

Contents. 

| Women As Boox Cottecrors, 
Curtositigs oF Boox Cata- 
LOGUES, 
BooxsTatts AND BooxsrabL- 





Earty Boox#untTInG 
Lonpoyn. 

Boox AvcTIONS AND SALeEs, 

Boox Tureves AND Book 
LENDING. 

BooxuuntinG LOCALITIES. 








ING. 
| Some Mopern CoLtectors. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8y0, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


The Dowager 
Lady Tremaine. 


By Mrs. J. B, ALLIOTT. 
In eeniiennatitninits cloth, 6s. 
Sylvia Craven ; 
or, the Sins of the Fathers. 


By GORDON HOLMES. 


**It is a simple story and prettily told.” 
s 4 od 4 d Bradford Observer, 


“A pretty and very well written one-volume story.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“It is prettily written, its doctrine of life is sweet, and its 


sentiment is healthy.’’—Scotsman, 
“A strong tale springing from several ruined lives and a 


great estate lost.” —Morning Leader, 

“The author succeeds admirably in showing what a good 
and tnselfish woman can accomplish, and describes the 
charm of a coutitry life feelingly and thoroughly.” —Academy 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Carl Winter's Dream: 
A Fairy Romance. 


By PAUL BUTTMANN. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
' Cheap Edition, price 1s, 6d. 
Sita, 


And other Poems for Recitation. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING (Emilia Aylmer Blake). 
“A pleasant little volume. Strong feeling and gentle 
sentiment, embodied in themes great av d small, supply the 
materials for this graceful little brochure.’ *—Daily Telegraph, 


A few copies still left of the former edition, price 3s. 6d. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 


On the Summit, 
and other Poems. 


By BENJAMIN GEORGE AMBLER. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


Some Notes of the 
History of the Parish 
of Whitchurch, Oxon. 


By the Rev. JOHN SLATTER, M.A., Mant of that 
Parish, and Honorary Canon of Christ Church. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parsxnostzr Row, 
Lonvon, E.0 








MACMILLAN & CO. 'S NEW BOOKS. 


o, 8s, 6d. net, 


THE RELIEF of CHITRAL. By Gap t. G. J. Younghusband, Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides, and Capt. FRANK E, - M. -R4 C.LE., Indian Staff . 
4 in Chitral) with Aap mn own Bind ndian Staff Corps (late Political Officer 
iE TIMES.—* British fortitude and native devotion have never been more splendidly displayed 
these fine qualities and heroic deeds found worthier record, vivid and inspiring and yet modeet on Rrdne perl 
than in the pages of the brothers Younghusband.” 








8vo, 25s. 


A HISTORY of the SEVENTEENTH LANCERS (Duke of emnpentiadt s Own). 


__By Hon, J. W. FORTESCUE. Illustrated. 





Parts I, and Il, a veyul 8vo, 1s. ‘net each, ce 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 
the Sec-nd German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With 30 Coloured 
__ Plates, Maps, and numerous Iliustrations s inthe Text. In 30 Monthly 1 Parts, 1s. net ; and in 3 Volumes, 12s, net each 

Extra crown 8vo, $s. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By Walter Pater, late 
Fellow of Brasenose College. __Prepsred for the Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. Second Series. 








Globe 8vo, 5s. 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS.—Tue Peovue’s Evrtion.—Vols, I. and II. 

Demy 16mo, ls. net, cloth, and 1s, 6d. net, Persian, each volume. 
JUVENILIA, _ m8 Las of SHALOTT, and other Poems. 
THE HISTORY of ST. JAMES’ Ss "SQUARE and the FOUNDATION of the 
WEST-END of LONDON, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles the Second. By ARTHUR 


IRWIN DASENT. With ‘Tilustrations and Portraits. 
ae STANDARD,.—* A monograph which is learned w ithout being dull, and, though crammed with facts, is never tedious,” 














Globe 8vo, 12s. 


CASA BRACCIO. A New Story by F. Marion Crawford. In Two Volumes. 


Extra crown 8vo, is. 
ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Vailey of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of 
With Illus- 


the Days of Chivalry. By the © OUNTESS of JERSEY, Author of ‘‘ Maurice; or, the Red Jar.” 


tensions by ALICE R, WOODWARD. 
GLOBE,—“* Eric’ is quite new and original, and worthy to be some day a thumbed and torn and dearly-loved 


possession.”’ a 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGEWORTH. [Illustrated by Miss Chris. 
HOWARD. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocxer Eprrtio0n. 
Pott S8vo, 1s, 6d, each volume,—Vol. VII. 


HEREWARD the WAKE. 
BOOKMAN.—“ An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess, It 
is small a and id_ light; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, | the pages are cut,” 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes—Crown 8vo 
MARION DARCHE: a Story without Comment. By F. Marion Crawford, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” A Roman Singer,” &c. 
THE CHILDREN of the KING: a Tale of Southern Italy. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. a Crawford. Crown 8vo._ 


Medium 8vo, 14s ne 


THE STRUCTURE and DEVELOPMENT “of the MOSSES and FERNS 
(ARCHEGONIAT#). By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland 
___ Stanford Junior University. 




















~ Es tra crown 8v 0, 10s. 6d. net. 
A HANDBOOK of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. By Edward Meyrick, 1 B.A., 
F.Z.8., F.E.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. 
BRADLEY, — M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. a eeeaaae Ph.D., with the Assistance of HENRY 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER, Price One Shilling and Fourpence. Illustrated, 
This Number (the first of a new Volume) contains the Opening Chapter of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
<“giz George Tressady,” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 


Notice. —The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for NOVEMBER, 1895, contains, 
among other articles of interest :—THE 
MADONNA of a DAY. ByL Dougall. 
Chap, VIl.-XII_—BREAKING _ the 
LINE—PITTS FAVOURITE NIECE— 
BUT an ENVELOPE—TIMES to DIE— 
SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? Chaps. 
XIV. -XV. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 


GAN, To which are added Letters to and from her 
Husband, the late Augustus de Morgan, Edited by her 
Daugbter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. In One Volume, 
large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

** Kright and interesting.’’—Daily News, 

“Mrs, De Morgan was the daughter of a man of mark 
and the wife of aman of eminence. Herself a woman of 
no ordinary character, she was brought during her long 
life into contact with many of the notabilities of her time. 
Iler reminiscences are for this reason not without con- 
siderable interest as throwing many side lights on the 
social, intellectual, political, and personal history of the 
cottuary.”— Times, 








NOW READY. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD 


to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. In One Volume, smali crown 
&vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Engraved on Steel, 6s, 

*'l'o read these letters, 80 manly, and withal so tender, 
so full of loving kindness and sympathy, so playful and so 
simple, and yet so redolent of fine culture and exquisite 
taste, is a delight which all who are wise and discerning 
will now enjoy for themselves,” — Times, 


NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 
the Hon. CHARLES K, TUCKERMAN, First Minister 
Resident of the United States of America to Greece. 
In 2 Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A.,, F.S.A., Author of “* The 
Romance of the Stage,’ &c, In One Volume, crown 
Svo, 6a, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 
of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia, By KENNETH 
MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,’ &c. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 

“Mr, Mackay is one of the most gifted of a clever band 
of writers wbo are making a fine literary reputation for 
Australia,” — Leeds Mercury, 

“The author is a word artist in the best sense of tho 
word,”’—Sydney Bulletin, 


NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE of the MOTH. By 
CAPEL VANE. In 2 vo's., crown 8vo. 

** As a study of the demoniac in human nature the book is 
brilliant. It is impossible to read it without admiration for 
its strength of passion and power of imagination, and its 
intensity.’’—Scotsman, 

** The tone of the novel is sound and true throughout,” 

Daily Telegraph. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? By Rhoda 
BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” &c. In one vol, 
crown Svo, 6s. 

** Miss Broughton’s new novel is one of her best. The 
fine story, finely wrought, of deep human interest, with 
many of those slight side-touches of observation and 
humour of the kind for which we look in a story by Miss 
Broughton, is so carefully and so skilfully constructed as to 
distance its predecessors,’’— World, 


NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. In 83 vols., crown 


SVO, 
* A readable story.”’—Siandard, 
“A well-written, healthy, and helpful story.”’,—Athenaeum 


RicnArp BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
rublishersin Orlinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


ANNALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Illus- 
trated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. With a 
Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, and a 
Chapter cn the Abbey Buildings by J. T. MICKLETH- 
WAITE, F.S.A. 63s. [Ready shortly. 


“THE MAGAZINE of ART” 
VOLUME for 1895. 


With about 400 Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful 
Etchings or Photogravures, and a Series of Full-Page 
Plates. 21s, 


MEMORIES and STUDIES 
of WAR and PEACE. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 16s. 

“These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes are, and will be, for — reasons memorable evese 
It isa living, vivid page fremthe history of our time.” 

Daily News. 











THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Things 
I Have Seen, and People I Have Known,” “ The Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” &, 21s. 





BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 
How, Where, and When to Find and 
Identify Them. 


By R. KEARTON. With an Introduction by Dr. 
BOWDLER SHARPE. And nearly 130 Illustrations of 
Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., from Photographs taken in 
situ by C, Kearton, 21s, 


FROM the MEMOIRS of a 
MINISTER of FRANCE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 19th Thousand. 6s. 








NEW NOVEL BY G. B. BURGIN. 
TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ His Lordship,” “ The 
Dance at the Four Corners,” &c. 6s. 





OLD MAIDS and YOUNG. 


By E. D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of ‘ Appas- 
sionata,” &c., &c. 6s. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; 
Or, the —— -_ its Heroes, and 
their Valour. 


By D. H. PARRY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 7a. 6d. 


WITH CLAYMORE and BAYONET; 


Or, the ** Ross-shire Buffs.” 


By Col. PERCY GROVES, Author of ‘‘ From Cadet to 
Captain.” With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Harry 
Payne. ds, 


FOR GLORY and RENOWN. 


By D. H. PARRY. With 8 Fall-page Illustra- 
tions, 5s, 


CASSELL'S NEW WORLD of 











WIT and HUMOUR. 


With New Pictures and New Text. 
throughout. 6s 


Illustrated 





'CASSELL’S NEW 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing Memoirs of the Most Eminent Men and 
a of all Ages and Countries. Cheap Edition. 
3s. 6d, 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Luu72p, 





Lonvon ; Paris anp MELBOURNE. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


KING STORK and KING LOG: 


A Stady of Modern Russia, 2 vols. 
(This day. 
BY JOHN ASHTON. 


HYDE PARK from DOMESDAY 


BOOK to DATE, With 22 pages of Illustrations by 
the Author. Demy 8vo. [Neat week. 


BY F. M. ALLEN. 


THE LITTLE GREEN MAN. 


A Fairy Tale. Ilustrated by B. S. Le Fanu. Imperial 
16mo, 5s. [Just reidy. 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. 


A New Edition, Twenty-third Thousand. Crown 8yo, 
id. [Just ready. 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTIC 


and SCIENTIFIC. With54 Photographic Illustrations, 
By R. JOHNSON and A. B. CHATWUOD, Demy 8vo, 
10s. 





The Photographic News says :— 

“We congratulate Messrs. Johnson and Chatwo-d on the 
very readable style in which they have elected to dispense 
their information......A book which every ama‘eur may 
read with interest, and we think nearly all may read 
with profit...... The paper, printing, and illustrations are 


ee NEW NOVELS. 
A FALLEN STAR: a Sicz7 of 


the Scots of Frederick. By CHARLES LOWE.” Illus. 
trated by G. M. Paterson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day. 


SHADOWS on LOVE'S DIAL. 


By The QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (“Carmen Sylva”). 
Translated by Helen Wolff. Crown 8vyo, art linen, 


3s. 6d [Just ready. 
JACK WESTROPP: an Auto- 


‘he Wor’d says :— 
“* Jack Westrop’ is second only to ‘ Barry Lyndon’ as a 
tour de force of audacious, satirical, and cynical humour. 
ae: The book sparkles with wit and ripples with humour 


from the opening to the last scene....... It is impossible not 
tolike Jack Westropp......impossible not to laugh with him 
at everybody.” 


THE ADVENTURES of a 


SHIP’S DOCTOR. By MORLEY ROBERTS. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 
**The doctor has manifold adventures on sea and land, 
and he tells them with infinite spirit and much grim 
humour.” 


THE RAGGED EDGE: Stories 


of the African Gold Fields. By The COUNTESS DE 
BREMONT. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 
The Sun says :—- 
**We see the growing towns, the rude camps, the broad 
and burning plains, the swift ascents and tragic downfalls.” 


THE COCK and ANCHOR: a 


Chronicle of old Dablin City. By J. SHERIDAN LE 
FANU. Illustrated by Brinsley Le Fanu. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Leeds Mercury says :— 
**The story is full of incident and adventure.” 
The Globe says :— 
‘The illustrations are as numerous as they are excellent.” 


SCHOOLBOYS THREE. By 


W. P. KELLY. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Spectator says :— 
“The story of the three boys at the College of St. 
Aloysius kept us interested to the end.” 
The World says :— 
“The story is impressive by i:s apparent reality and the 
cheery, hearty, wholesome spirit which pervades it.’’ 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, with a Portrait and Memoir of the 
Author, 2s. 6d. net. per Volume, 


The Speaker says :— ' 
“* We are glad to welcome a series which promises to give 
| usa shelf-full of stories racy of the Irish soil; and a capital 
| start has without doubt been made with O’Donnel.’” 


O'DONNEL. By Lady Morgan. 
‘ORMOND. By Maria Edgeworth. 
‘FARDOROUGHA the MISER. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON, 


‘RORY O'MORE. By Samue 


[ Shortly. 
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LITERATURE. 


The History of English Law before the Time of 


Edward I. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, and Frederick 
William Maitland, Downing Professor 
of the Laws of Eogland in the University 
of Cambridge. In 2 vols. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


Tue reviewer would indeed be rash who 
should attempt within the limits of a few 
columns to do justice to this monumental 
work. The mere fact that its two volumes 
extend to 1348 pages, weigh some seven 
pounds avoirdupois, and contain, unless our 
arithmetic fails us, about 250 cubic inches 
of the concentrated legal learning of two 
universities, is enough to dissuade him from 
so hopeless an undertaking. He will be 
inclined to distrust his own knowledge 
rather than to contest the judgment of the 
learned authors, and, refusing the office of 
censor, will be content to discharge the 
humbler and perhaps more useful function 
of exposition: he will cry aloud that this is 
a book to be read, and will proclaim to all 
and sundry what they will find inside it 
when they come to read it. 

First of all, then, it seems necessary to 
warn them that they will not find what the 
title might lead them to expect. The bulk 
of the book is not so much a history of 
English law before the time of Edward I, 
as a picture of the doctrines and rules 
“which prevailed in the days of Glanvill 
and the days of Bracton, or, in other words, 
under Henry II., his sons, and grandson.” 
It is demanded of a history that it should 
proceed chronologically, and preserve a 
certain proportion between its various parts. 


** Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto proceseerit, et cibi constet.’’ 


Here, on the contrary, the history of English 
law before the time of Henry II. is disposed 
of in the first 200 pages ; and all that follows 
is devoted to the period lying between 1154 
and 1272, and deals not with periods of 
history, but with various branches of law. 
In noting this fact we must be understood 
not to find fault with the arrangement, 
which is perhaps the best ible under 
the circumstances, but merely to take ex- 
ception to the title as being a little mislead- 
ing and inadequate. 

Those, again, whose interest is mainly in 
origins, who give more attention to Saul 
seeking his father’s asses than to Saul 
crowned and sceptred, will find their 
curiosity uneatisfied. The sources of English 





law are indicated, but no attempt is made 
to deal with them exhaustively. 

‘* Even for the sake of these somewhat remote 
and obscure problems, the first thing needful 
seems to be that we should have a fairly full 
statement of the English law of the Angevin 
time. Before we speculate about hypothetical 
causes, we ought to know as accurately as 
possible the effect that has to be accounted 
for. The speculation we must leave for the 
most part to those who can devote their time 
to a close study of Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
and Frankish law. The English law of the 
Angevin age is for the present our principal 
theme, though we have sometimes glanced at 
earlier and at later times also.” 

In me ge of this plan, Norman law 

and England under the Norman kings 
receive comparatively slight attention. Six- 
teen pages only are devoted to the law of 
Normandy onthe eveof William’s expedition, 
and about twice as much to English law 
under William the Conqueror and his 
immediate successors. Domesday Book in 
particular is reserved for future treat- 
ment, though, as might be expected, it 
is occasionally appealed to by way of 
illustration, or as explaining some of 
the institutions of the later time. The 
postponement of the consideration of the 
Domesday survey is no accident, but 
part of the authors’ deliberate plan. They 
insist more than once that the study of the 
institutions of the Angevin age is the point 
of departure for the investigation both of 
later and of earlier times. 
‘‘ For one thing, it is a luminous age, throwing 
light on both past and future. It is an age of 
good books: the time of Glanvill and Richard 
FitzNeal, of Bracton and Matthew Paris; an 
age whose wealth of cartularies, manorial sur- 
veys, and plea rolls has in recent years been in 
part, though only in part, laid open before us in 
print. Its law is more easily studied than the 
law of a later time, when no lawyer wrote a 
treatise, and when the judicial records had 
grown to so unwieldy a bulk that we can 
hardly hope that much will ever be known 
about them. . . . And if the age of G'anvill 
and Bracton throws light forward, it throws 
light backward also. Our one hope of inter- 
preting the Leges Henrici, that almost unique 
memorial of the really feudal stage of legal 
history; our one hope of coercing Domesday 
Book to deliver up its hoarded secrets ; our one 
hope of making an Anglo-Saxon land-book 
mean something definite, seem to lie in an 
effort to understand the law of the Avgevin 
time: to understand it thoroughly as though 
we ourselves lived under it.” 


But though the greater portion of this 
work is cast in the shape of a law-book 
rather than of an historical treatise, the 
reader will find in part i. an admirable 
sketch of the earlier legal history of his 
country. It is, perhaps, this preliminary 
section which those who are not specialists 
will most value. We have not all of us leisure 
to understand the Angevin time ‘‘ as though 
we ourselves lived under it.” But no one 
is allowed to be ignorant of English history ; 
and the history of England must be taken 
to include the story of the growth and 
development of our legal system. It must 
be understood to comprise some knowledge 
of the creation and the preservation of 
English law ; of its creation in the early 
time, when here and there a scauty code 
sprang to birth from the fertile womb of 





mother-custom ; of its preservation in the 
face of the multiform rivalries of Roman 
law, now stealthy, now declared; in the 
face of the fierce shock of the Norman 
invasion— 

‘* Quae neque Dardaniis campis potuere perire, 


Nec quum capta capi, nec quum combusta 
cremari.,’’ 


Our law has been English ever since it 
was law at all, and before that it was 
English custom. No sufficient proof has 
been produced either of the continuous 
existence of Roman law in Britain after 
410, or of the adoption of any material 
element from Celtic sources. Anglo-Saxon 
custom remains the true basis of English 
law, or rather Anglo-Saxon custom aug- 
mented, modified, developed by kindred 
influences. The invading Danes contributed 
a strain of Scandinavian law. Theinvading 
Normans possibly the same. Another 
element came to us from Frankish sources, 
partly by direct imitation before the Con- 
quest, to a much more important extent in 
the unwritten law of the Norman Con- 
querors. From this quarter and through 
this channel was derived the Frankish in- 
quest, which has in it 


“the germ of all that becomes most dis- 
tinctively Eoglish in the English law of the 
later middle ages, the germ of trial by jury and 
of a hard and fast formulary system of actions 
which will be tough enough to resist the attacks 
of Romanism.” 


Of Romanism, for Roman influences were 
at work from the very beginning, modify- 
ing the form and substance of our laws, 
Already, at the end of the seventh century, 
JEthelbirht of Kent was setting his dooms 
in writing, as Bede says, juxta cxempla 
Romanorum, Already, in 673, Archbishop 
Theodore produced at the council of Hert- 
ford a volume cf the canon law. In the 
centuries that intervene before the Conquest 
tae wavo of Romanism drives in with 
increasing strength. We detect it in the 
treason-law of Alfred, in the institution of 
Book Land, in many clerkly influences. The 
intercourse of English princes with the 
Frankish court opens the door to conti- 
nental learning and continental forms. 
Tke bishops briog some fragments of the 
canon law with them into the shire-moots, 
where they sit as judges. Then comes the 
Conquest to carry still further the process 
already begun, and with the Conquest the 
Conqueror—“‘ a certain champion of Roman 
orthodoxy,” who removes pleas touching 
ecclesiastical discipline from the common 
law courts, and opens a wide door to the in- 
flux of the canonlaw. With him Lanfranc, 
‘the lawyer of Pavia,” introducing who 
shall say what alien elements derived from 
his studies of Lombard law. 

As yet, however, the influences of Roman 
jurisprudence have been undeclared and un- 
recognised. The twelfth century is the 
dawning of a new era. At its very begin- 
ning Irnerius is expounding the Digest at 
Bologna, and in the same city, not many 
years later, Gratian publishes his Deerctum. 
Before the century is half way through 
Vacarius has taught the civil lawin Englard, 
and Stephen has vainly endeavoured ‘o 
silenca him. The floodgates aro opened. 
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It seems that the Roman law will carry 
everything before it. ; 

But the struggle is over as soon as it has 
begun. English law asserts itself, and the 
stubborn conservatism of the Eaglish people 
asserts itself—the first in the redaction of 
the Consuetudines at Clarendon in 1164; 
the second in the “nolumus leges Angliae 
mutare”’ of the Barons at Merton in 1236. 
Meanwhile Henry II., by makiog the pre- 
lates of the Church his justices, has enlisted 
their sympathies and interests on the side 
of the maintenance of the national law. 
At the end of the r.ign so little has the 
Roman jurisprudence won its way that 
Glanvill’s debt is seen to be restricted to 
method and terminology. The substance of 
his book is Eoglish to the core. But a 
worse fate awaits the civillaw. In the 
next century it falls under the ban of the 
Church. The clergy are ordered to give up 
jurisprudence for theology. ‘‘The civilian 
is between two fires. The best churchmen 
do not love him. Ecclesiastical reformers 
are coming to the aid of national con- 
servatism.” By Bracton’s time the Roman 
influences have done their worst or their 
best. They have introduced extensive 
modifications and additions of fourm, with 
some additions of matter; they have re- 
duced chaos to comparative order; they 
have furnished an inexhaustible source from 
which the learned judges of the time may 
draw embellishments and illustrations ; they 
have enabled Bracton, while still adhering 
to the substance of the English law, to 
Romanise its form and to fill in its iorepypara 
by extensive importation. 

We have tried in the above sketch to 
indicate in outline the history of English 
law as set forth in this book. If we have 
dwelt too long upon this topic we claim the 
reader’s indulgence. We shelter ourselves 
behind the authority of Profs. Pollock and 
Maitland, who state the question why the 
rapid, and at first glance overwhelming, flow 
of Romanic learning was followed in this 
country by an equally rapid ebb, to be in 
their opinion one of the central questions 
of English history. 

Space fails to speak of the literary merits 
of the book. Suffice it to say that Prof. 
Pollock or Prof. Maitland, or both of them, 
have a pretty turn of humour, and a smart- 
ness of phrase both pleasing in itself and a 
considerable aid to memory. We smile to- 
day at the description of Fawkes of Brenté, 
who, having gone to bed after supper, ‘‘ was 
found dead, black, stinking, and intestate ”’; 
but intestacy was no laughing matter in 
the thirteenth century. 


‘* According to the doctriae, which was rapidly 
gaining ground, the man who dies intestate 
dies unconfessed, and the man who dies 
unconfessed — it were better not to end 
the sentence; God’s mercy is infinite, but 
we cannot bury the intestate in consecrated 
ground,” 


Like most great jurists, the authors of 
this book have caught something of the 
sacerdotal spirit of their high calling. 
They have given usa great work, a work 
which will be the inspiration of more than 
one generation of students. 


R. W. Lee. 
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The Table-Talk of Shirley. 
(Black woods.) 


TuerE is no more pleasiog or profitable 
reading than the reminiscences by a literary 
man of the great writers whom he has 
known. The Table Talk of Shirley is a 
valuable additivn to the literature of the 
century. 

We are told in the preface that the little 
volume owes its genesis to ‘‘a spell of in- 
different health last spring [1894],” the 
author being then unfit for any exacting 
exercise of the brain, during the evening 
amused himself by looking over some old 
letters, and came to the determination of 
publishing certain portions of them, “ con- 
nected together with such comment as was 
necessary to unfold their meaniog.” That 
so undesirable a thing as an illness should 
have led to the production of these charm- 
ing memoirs is a good illustration of ‘‘ the 
uses of adversity.” 

John Skelton—better known as“ Shirley ” 
—was one of that brilliant circle of writers, 
now so sadly narrowed, which made the 
present century a remarkably brilliant period 
in the history of Eoglish literature. He 
was for many years a well-known con- 
tributor to Fraser. Froude pays the highest 
tribute to one of his works—<A Campaigner 
at Home—by pronouncing it to be “ quite 
faultless.” 

This kindly appreciation of Shirley by 
Froude reminds me of the chapter at the 
end of the book, entitled ‘‘ Mainly about 
the Word in Season.” 1t commences as 
follows : 


By Juha Skelton, 


‘‘In a letter from Thackeray to Juhn Brown, 
which I have occasion to quote, the writer 
says: ‘I see Mr. Skelton has been saying kind 
things of me in Fraser.’ To have said things 
which were deemed kind by a great man is a 
lasting gratification; and, indeed, at the close 
of life (when the shadows at least are beginning 
to gather) there is nothing on which a writer 
of books can look back with more entire satis- 
faction than the ‘kind words’ which have 
helped others on.” 


Shirley’s reputation in the world of letters 
is such that, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, the ‘‘ kind words” of a reviewer 
are almost unnecessary; but some young 
people who have never heard of Shirley 
may be induced to make his acquaintance 
by a “‘ word in season.” 

We cannot all enjoy the privilege such 
as Shirley enjoyed of personal communion 
with the great men of our own day: if we 
should even meet them casually in society, 
their real natures would still be to us a 
sealed volume. But we may know the 
great minds of all ages either through their 
own works or by such memoirs as Zhe Table- 
Talk of Shirley. 

Of Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Brown- 
ing, Rossetti, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
others these reminiscences convey the kind- 
liest ideas. We find them, as it were, 
conversing with one whom they knew could 
and did sympathise with them, upon those 
subjects which were dearest to their hearts. 
Every man is at his best when conversing 
or writing on the subject with which he is 
most familiar, but here we have the highest 
minds at their best. 








Many of us are old enough to remember 
the time when Thackeray was not deemed 
to be—except by an enlightened few— the 
greatest novelist of his day. Now opinion 
has so altered that it is commonplace to 
praise Thackeray. It is very possible that 
he was ignorant of his own supreme position 
among English novelists. ‘‘ He was,” as 
Shirley tells us, “essentially a humble- 
minded man, who was rather astonished at 
the fuss the world was beginning to make 
about him.” Thackeray was most grateful 
to his friend Shirley for certain kind words 
which appeared in a Fraser article. 


‘* One wonders,” says the latter, ‘‘ how he came 
to light upon them, or how they should have 
made the most fleeting impression on his mind. 
One cannot help contrasting the modesty of 
the author of Vanity Fuir with the ‘gude 
conceit o’ themselves’ which the new generation 
cultivate so successfully. There is no tritute, 
however florid, which our Homeric Smith, or 
our Horatian Brown, or our Shakesperian 
Jones, or our Miltonic Robinson would consider 
‘unduly laudatory.’ ” 


There are two kinds of critics: those 
who, like Shirley, are full of sympathy 
and prepared to seek out whatever is ,o | 
and beautiful and true; and that other 
sort, who enter upon their work with a 
primer of English literature and a full 
measure of self-conceit. The type of the 
latter was denounced by Addison in Zhe 
Tatler as ‘‘ an empty and conceited animal ”: 


‘*He is a master of a certain set of words, as 
unity, style, fire, phlegm, easy, natural, turn, 
sentiment, and the like, which he varies, com- 
pounds, divides, and throws together, in every 
part of his discourse.” 


Iu Addiso.w’s dys, before journalism had 
increased and multiplied, such critics were 
amateurs, with little power of doing evil; 
but great writers have suffered many thiogs 
at the hands of critics since then. The two 
most notable instances in our own time 
are those of Swinburne and of Rossetti. 
Speaking of the attacks which were mado 
against Swinburne, Froude said in one of 
bis letters to Shirley : 


‘‘T am very uawilling to follow the crew of 
Philistines, and bite at his heels like the rest of 
them. The Saturday Review temperament is 
ten thousand, thousand times more damnable 
than the worst of Swinburne’s skits. Mudern 
respectability is so utterly’ without God, faith, 
heart; it shows so singular ingenuity in 
assailing and injuring everything that is nob'e 
and good, and so systematic a preference fur 
what is mean and as, that Iam not sur- 
prised at a young fellow dashing his heels in 
the face of it. . . . When there is any kin1 of 
trne genius we have no right to drive it mad. 
We must deal with it wisely, justly, fairly.” 


Some years afterwards Froude himself suf- 
ered from the attacks of captious critics : 


‘Some day,” he writes, ‘‘ I think I shall take 
my reviewers all round, and give them a pieca 
of my mind. I acknowledge to five real mis- 
takes in the whole book—twelve volames— 
about twenty trifling slips, equivalent to i's 
not dotted and t’s not crossed; and that is all 
that the utmost aay has discovered. 
Everyone of the rascals has made a dozen 


blunders of his own, too, while detecting one 
of mine.” 


Shirley cannot speak too highly of Froude: 
‘For myself I can say without any reserve 
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that he was, upon the whole, the most in- 
teresting man I ever knew. . . .” 

**T have fished with him in the English 
Channel, have yachted with him on the 
Kenmare river have acted as his assessor in the 
university courts; and I have found him the 
same—the most loyal and lovable of fri-nds, 
the frankest but most genial of critics.” 


Froude, like many other accomplished 
scholars, was most diffident in estimatiog 
his own literary performance : 

“‘I have been at work now for a month,” he 
confesses, in one of his later letters, ‘‘and have 
been very busy with an Irish novel of the last 
century. I can’t tell you whether it will do 
to publish. Off one’s own lines one is curiously 
unable to judge of the merits of one’s own 
work.” 

After Froude had published his Re- 
miniscences of Carlyle, there broke arouad 
him a storm of adverse criticism such as few 
writers have ever experienced. Whether 
so real a picture of Carlyle should have been 
then published, or whether the publication 
should, at least, have been postponed for 
later years, will always be a debatable 
question. There is no doubt, however, that 
in telling the whole truth the biographer 
was imbued by the highest motives ; but his 
own sense of honour being of so fine an 
order, most of his puny detractors were, 
doubtless, unable to appreciate it. Political 
feeling ran high in Ireland at that time, 
and the Carlyle Reminiscences were eagerly 
seized on by journals of the baser sort, as a 
pretext for the most rancorous abuse. 
Many passages in his letters will show how 
calmly he weathered the storm and lived 


it down : 
“‘T shall perhaps go abroad,” he saye, ‘till the 
tongues have done wagging . . . the end 


will be that C. will stand higher than ever, aud 
will be loved more than ever. When a man’s 
faults are not such as dishonour him, we are all 
the nearer to him because of them, and because 
we feel the pulse of humanity in him.” 


In the chapter “ Mainly about Dizzy,” a 

glimpse is given of the man’s real character 
—a reality so often hidden beneath small 
fopperies and affectations. Of him, too, it 
might be said, ‘‘ his faults were not such as 
dishonour him.” Dizzy, according to Shir- 
ley’s experience of him, was particularly 
anxious to acknowledge literary service, or 
to maintain friendly relations with Lis 
brethren of the pen. The following extract 
from one of his letters will illustrate this 
kindly disposition : 
“T thank you for your article, which I read 
this morning. I read your criticisms always 
with interest, because they are discriminative, 
and are founded on knowledge and thought. 

‘** These qualities are rarer in the present d»y 
than the world imagines. LEverbody writes in 
a hurry, and the past seems quite obliterated 
from public memory.” 

It was a wise and gentle thought of 
Shirley to include among his Reminiscerc's 
a chapter ‘‘ mainly about those who failed.” 
On reading it one is inclined to ask the 
question, ‘‘ What is failure ?’’ which, a!ter 
all, may be but another way of puttiog the 
old query, ‘‘ What is truth?” Never mind; 
this is not the place for moralising. ‘‘ We 
will leave out the moral this time.” 

If any reader, however, wishes fur what 
poor Jane Welsh Carlyle used to call “a 





good joy,” let him turn to the concludin 
chapter, ‘' A Scotch Professor and an Oxfo 
Don.” Though not published now for the 
first time, the two stories by Mr. Andrew 
Lyell will be new to most readers. For 
genuine humour and fine, harmless satire 
they could hardly be surpassed. 

Grorce Newcomen. 








A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sanday and the Rev. Arthur C. 
Headlam. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


Tis commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, being the first volume of the New 
Testament series of Messrs. Olark’s ‘‘ Inter- 
national Oritical Commentary,” answers 
well to the promises of the editor’s preface. 
It is ‘‘ free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias.” It is “based upon a thorough 
critical study of the original texts [of the 
Bible], and upon critical methods of inter- 
pretation.” It is ‘‘ written in a compact 
style,” and in its 450 pages contains a vast 


‘mass of expository and critical matter, 


original or derived, some of it in very small, 
but always exceedingly clear, type. The 
exegetical part seems to be very happily 
conceived and executed. The authors do not 
confine themselves to the explanation of 
difficult passages; but each section of the 
= is prefaced by a full ae ww grt 
which Paul’s language is translated into 
more modern phrase, expanded where 
necessary, and the breaks in his thought 
filled up—as well as by a succinct statement 
of subject. Besides the commentary, which 
includes detached notes on various important 
points, critical or doctrinal, the volume con- 
tains an introduction of more than one 
hundred pages, furnishing all the informa- 
tion necessary to put the reader at the right 
— of view for the study of the Epistle. 

hat the authors have qualified themselves 
for their task by wide reading in the vast 
literature on the Romans, notwithstanding 
their own modest disclaimer to have really 
mastered it, will be readily understood, and 
indeed must be apparent to anyone turning 
over their pages. In short, if this com- 
mentary, summing up, as it may be said to 
do, the labours of centuries and embodyiog 
all the surest results of past criticism, does 
not prove to be the student’s ideal com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s greatest Epistle, it 
will scarcely come much short of it. 

And having said this, one does not find 

much to add without going into the dis- 
cussion of special points. Notice may be 
taken, however, of one feature of this work, 
to which the authors themselves have directed 
attention. In his once famous essay on the 
Talmud the late Emanuel Deutsch wrote as 
follows : 
‘There are many more vital points of contact 
between the New Testament and the Talmud 
than divines yet seem fully to realise; for such 
terms as ‘Redemption,’ ‘ Baptism,’ ‘Grace,’ 
‘Faith,’ ‘Salvation,’ ‘ Regeneration,’ ‘Son of 
Man,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
were not, as we are apt to think, invented by 
Christianity, but were household words of 
Talmudical Judaism.” 


Seeing that most of these terms are of more 
or less frequent occurrence in the Old 








Testament, it is not easy to see how anyone 
could suppose they were “invented by 
Christianity.” At most the remark could 
apply only to “Baptism,” ‘ Grace,” and 
“ Kirigdom of Heaven”; and if the last 
phrase does not actually occur, the idea it 
expresses is certainly not wanting. True 
it is, however, that the roots of the 
Pauline theology must be looked for 
not only in the Old Testament, but in 
“Talmudical Judaism,” at all events in 
the Rabbinical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and also in the Jewish literature of 
the century before and after the birth 
of Christ. It is inthe use it makes of these 
sources that the present commentary will be 
found of so much value to the student of 
Paul. Thus, it is pointed out (p. 34) how 
frequent in the Old Testament, especially in 
Isaiah and the Psalms, is the combina- 
tion of “righteousness” and “salvation,” 
while in Psalm xeviii. [xcvii.] 2 there 
occurs the triple combination of ‘ righteous- 
ness,” ‘‘ salvation,” and ‘‘ revelation”; and 
that Doxologies such as are frequent in 
Paul are of constant occurrence in the 
Talmud (p. 46), and that Paul’s habit of 
stringing together passages of Scripture, 
as in Romans iii. 10-18, is in thorough 
accordance with Rabbinical practice (p 77). 
For this purpose the Book of Wisdom, 
which Pfleiderer says Paul must at one time 
have profoundly studied, and with which 
these writers evidently think he had more 
than a passing acquaintance, is largely drawn 
upon. So also are 4 Ezra, the Book of 
Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch, and other Apocrypha. ‘Then 
there is a very interesting note (p. 136 ff.) 
on “the effect of Adam’s Fall in Jewish 
theology.” No doubt there is more to be 
learned, as the writers themselves intimate 
in their preface, on the connexion between 
Paul’s theology and the Pharisaism in which 
he was educated, and in which he was a 
proficient; but Dr. Sanday and his co- 
adjutor have made the best use of the 
materials accessible to them, and have done 
everything to put the student on the right 
track for further investigation. Their com- 
mentary is not polemical, but historical. No 
doubt their sympathies are with the Apostle, 
and probably with the orthodox position 
generally ; but alchough upon certain critical 
points which admit of much difference of 
Opinion, such as the integrity of the 
Epistle or the punctuation of Rom. ix. 5, 
they certainly arrive at conservative con- 
clusions, I see no reason to suspect 
that they have allowed themselves to 
be influenced by their personal feelings or 
wishes. In regard to the latter point they 
say, after stating the argument on both 
sides very fully, they adopt “‘ with some 
slight, but only slight, hesitation,” the 
common reading, ‘‘ Of whom is the Christ, 
as concerning the flesh, who is over all, 
God blessed fur ever.” As interpreters of 
Paul they have shown that they thoroughly 
understand the limits of their duty, which 
is not to vindicate the Apostle’s doctrines, 
nor to prove or illustrate by their means 
any opinions of their own, but simply to 
make intelligible to us of this nineteenth 
century, by the use of all the aids at their 
command, what Paul, writing for the mixed 
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Jewish and Gentile societies of the first | pages. 


century, actually thought and meant. The 
authors, however, it may be added, have 
not been content to present merely the dry 
bones of what to many might be an obsolete 
system, but while giving all due attention 
to the letter have sought also to draw out 
the spirit of the Apostle’s teaching, and to 
briog it into connexion with modern ways 
of thought. 

I conclude this notice by remarking that 
in the preparation of this volume a degree 
of accuracy has been attained such as might 
be expected in a work aspiring to an inter- 
national position, aud representing and 
appealing to the scholarship of both the 
Old and the New World. There may be 
an occasional slip in a work requiring so 
much minute care; but I have noticed 
nothing worse than one pa) pable mispriat— 
p- Ixxxvii, ‘i. 18; iii. 20,” ought obviously 
to be ‘i, 18—iii. 20.” 

Rosert B. Drummonp, 








The Men of the Mcess-Hags. By S. R. 
Crockett. (Isbister.) 


Tuts is by far the most ambitious story 
that Mr. Crockett has yet written. In it 
he directly challenges comparison with 
Stevenson and Scott—at all events with the 
Scott who wrote Old Mortality. He intro- 
duces the Battle of Bothwell Brig, the 
charge at Ayrsmoss, and the ‘‘ martyrdom” 
on the sands of Wigtown; he gives por- 
traits of Claverhouse, Peden the Prophet, 
and Richard Cameron; and he writes in 
the first person. This is always a difficult 
thing to do well; and Mr. Crockett has 
further made it exceptionally difficult for 
himself. Tur the purposes of his story, he 
speaks in the character of William Gordon 
of Earlstoun in Galloway, a young man of 
‘‘ family’ who never forgets that fact, who 
sides with the men of the Covenant, fights 
with them, is ready, like his father before 
him, to die for them, but who nevertheless 
seems a Whig in the modern “ moderate,” 
and not in the old or ‘‘ uncompromising ”’ 
sense. (Gordon is, in fact, a man after the 
heart of William of Orange rather than 
of Richard Cameron or Balfour of Bur- 
Jeigh ; and, no doubt, settled down quietly 
to the life of a country gentleman 
after the Revolution. Mr. Crockett has to 
keep Gordon’s rather peculiar character 
consistent from first to last, and that he has 
perfectly succeeded in this literary feat is 
his most considerable achievement as a 
novelist up to the present time. He is 
much more successful in his use of the first 
person than Mr, Stevenson, who was too 
prone to make his David Balfour pause by 
the way and draft essays of the Virginibus 
Duerisque order. Mr, Orozkett is not equally 
successful with all his historical scenes and 
personages. He is too lukewarm, or not 
lukewarm enough, in his repr sentation of 
the “‘ martyrdom” on the Wigt. -o Sands: 
it will please neither the Mark Napierites 
nor their opponents. Peden the Prophet 


appears; but is he not dragged in, and is 
he quite ‘‘ miraculous” enough? Richard 
Cameron, the half-mal hero of Ayrsmoss, 
was a striking figure io Scottish history, and 
is also a striking figure in Mr. Crockett’s 


the curious magnetism of his personality ; 
but was he quite such “a bonny fighter” 


/as he is represented here? Mr. Crockett’s 


| boldest venture, however, is his attempt to 
portray John 

| Happily also it is his greatest success. His 
| Claverhouse resembles Scott’s in some re- 
| spects, especially in being a compound of 
Lovelace and Machiavelli, with just a little 
of the St. John who in his cups—at all 
events according to Thackeray—was not 
unwilling to establish a Republic. The 
Claverhouse who, in Zhe Men of the Moss- 
Tags, with gay audacity, confronts an armed 
conventicle of several thousands with only a 
few hundreds is the same OClaverhouse that 
sent his relative, Colonel Graham, to his 
death at Drumclog as readily as he would 
have gone himself. But Mr. Crockett gives 
us another and a very good Claverhouse— 
Claverhouse in undress. One of the best 
chapters in the book is that in which Mr. 
Crockett tells of the visit of John Graham, 
while Covenanter-hunting in Galloway, to 
Roger McGhi, at Balmaghie, to consult his 
old friend, not upon political matters, but 
upon his courtship of the ‘‘ bonny Whiggie 
Jean Cochrane.” 

As a mere story, Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags 

is, in some respects, inferior to Zhe Raiders. 
It is not nearly so “lurid”; even the adven- 
tures in Cove Macaterick do not compensate 
for the horrors of the Murder Hole; nor is 
there anything that quite takes the place 
of the great fight in the earlierstory. This 
may no doubt be accounted for to some 
extent by the fact that Mr. Crockett felt 
the restraints of history somewhat severely 
in The Men of the Moss-Hags; in The Raiders 
he was the chartered libertine of romance. 
Yet this does not quite explain the sub- 
stitution of mere words for blows in such 
& passage as— 
“I could see Cameron before me smiting and 
slaying, slaying aud smiting, rising in his 
stirrup at every blow, and calling on his men. 
It was a wild, fierce time, all too short, a happy 
turmoil of blows, wherein I drank for the first 
time the heady delight of battle.” 


But Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags is fuller of 
strong passages than any of Mr. Crockett’s 
previous books, though none of them 
quite reaches red-hot intensity. The 
story of William Gordon’s ride into Edin- 
burgh with his cavalier cousin, and of 
their adventures, is admirably told, though 
we might have been spared the fall at 
Wulleat Will’s feet of his father’s head. 
“The Vengeance of ‘ Yon,’” too, is a 
powerful study in superstition and eeriness. 
It is impossible to say very much for the 
love-making in Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags, 
though Maisie Lennox is quite as real as 
May Mischief. ‘Two of the male characters, 
however, are the most finished portraits in 
Mr. Crockett’s gallery. The one is the 
roaring bull of Bashan, Sandy Gordon ; 
the other is Anton Lennox, the stalwart 
Covenanter at his best, and a marvellous 
compound of mystic and Ironside. I observe 
that Mr. Crockett has not yet got over the 
habit of asking his readers to stop by the 
way and listen to one of the good stories of 
the Covenanting days, with which his note- 











Ample justice is done to the ex- 
schoolmaster’s exalted mysticism, and to 


Graham of Claverhouse. with ‘“‘And now, Lord, allow me to relate 


| 
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books are filled to overflowing. Thus the 
‘“‘havers” of Birsay the cobbler—although 
he is a most amusing scoundrel—become 
tedious. Mr. Crockett recalls the minister 
whose after-dinner performances were better 
than his sermons, and who eked out a prayer 


an anecdote.” The etiquette of the his- 
torical romance to which Mr. Crockett is 
now committed — with every prospect of 
attaining a high success—may be trusted 
to check this tendency. 

Wiiu1am WALLAcE. 








Tie Great Galeoto, Folly or Saintliness. Two 
Plays done from the Verse of José Eche- 
garay into English Prose by Hannah 
Lynch. (John Lane.) 


Ir the reader will remember that this is 
a rendering of verse into prose,* and that 
the apparent excess of imagery and metaphor 
is due to this fact, he has here as geod an 
opportunity for forming an opinion on the 
merits or demerits of the work of one of the 
greatest living Spanish dramatists as can 
be given by a translation. The plays here 
translated are undoubtedly two of Echegary’s 
best. 

The theme of ‘El Gran Galeoto” is 
derived from the well-known story of Fran- 
cesca and Paolo in the Inferno of Dante. 
The great Galeoto who first suggests and 
then hurries on to the indulgence of passion 
is the power of calumny in the world. In 
this play the affection of Ernest and Teodora 
would have remained pure but for the hints 
of slanderous tongues. It is this which 
gives them first consciousness of the danger 
of their position, and then multiplies these 
difficulties, until at length they sink under 
them. Though not guilty in act, the world 
declares them to be so, and nearly all the 
consequences of guilt follow. The husband 
falls in a duel with the chief of the slan- 
derers ; Teodora is cast off by all her rela- 
tives, and driven into the arms of Ernest, 
and the Jnferno of Dante will follow them. 
The initial weakness in the character of 
Ernest, which mars his otherwise noble 
qualities, is subtly indicated in the pro- 
logue, in which is represented his power of 
poetical conception, with his inability to 
express his ideal in words, and still less to 
translate it into act. 

‘Folly or Saintliness’”—‘ Insanity or 
Holiness,” as it might be termed—recalls 
the writings of Tolstoi, just as Zhe Son of 
Don Juan (see AcavEmy, July 13, 1895) 
recalls those of Ibsen. The theme is, that the 
acting up to the strictest laws of honour, 
conscience, and of unswerving moral recti- 
tude in every case, must almost necessarily 
lead to the charge of folly or of insanity 
from those who have no such vivid sense 
of honour and of duty. This motive is well 
worked out in the body of the play, but 
is wholly spoiled in the dénoiment. The 
struggle in the minds of the persons in- 
terested, whether they shall believe in the 
lofty integrity of Lorenzo, or condemn him 
as insane, and trust to the decision of 





° Despite the, English title-page, the second of 
these plays, ‘‘U Locara 6 Santidad,” is written in 
prose, though *' El Gran Galeoto” is in verse. 
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medical experts against their own truer 
instincts, is well given. We look on 
doubtful which will conquer. But when the 
one whose lot is most of all interested in 
the decision, the daughter Inez, is begining 
to sympathise with the nobility of her 
father’s action, all is cut short by the 
destruction of the only document which 
could prove his assertions. And thus, 
instead of the solution of the moral problem 
being laid before us, we have only the more 
commonplace result, that the world’s 
sentence, or the sentence of experts, on a 
man’s sanity or insanity may depend on a 
mere accident. Excellent as the drama is 
in the former acts, this makes it almost a 
failure as a whole. 

The introduction (p. 36) by the trans- 
lator is a careful and impartial estimate of 
the merits of Echegaray as a dramatist. 
We cannot place him in the very highest 
rank, in spite of undoubted genius. His 
plays, as it were, all smell of the lamp. 
They are the work of a student: moral 
theses excellently reasoned out by a poet- 
mathematician. But they do not mirror 
actual life, with its almost infinite variety 
and complexity, with its joys and triumphs 
as well as its sorrows and: defeats, its 
laughter and its tears, its frivolity and its 
cares and toil. It is with the latter aspects 
only that Echegaray deals: he either does 
not see or cares not to reproduce the 
brighterside. His painting is too uniformly 
dark, unbroken by the lights that are 
always existent in reality. But his works 
are, nevertheless, well worth study. They are 
earnest attempts to state and to resolve some 
of the most difficult problems of life; they 
are not mere enigmas of the fancy, still 
less are they the maunderings of erotic 
sentimentality, or of a feeble, whining dis- 
content; and they have this peculiarity, that 
they may be enjoyed almost as much in 
solitary perusal as in representation on the 
stage. 

WeEntwortn WEnsTER. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Miss Grace of All Souls. By William Edwards 
Tirebuck. (Heinemann.) 


Lady Kilpatrick. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


A Deadly Foe. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


The Little Plain Woman, and Others. 
Lilian Street. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Story of a Baby. By Ethel Turner. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

The Coming of Theodora. By Eliza Orne 
White. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


A Whirl Asunder. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(Cassells. ) 


Timothy’s Legacy. By Emily M. H. Clennell. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Tue “All Souls” at which Miss Grace 
graduated and passed with honours was 
not a college, but a training school—the 
training school of life, in fact. Ina her 
father’s parish were many pitmen and one 
colliery owner. This owner, to gain some 
private ends, instituted a lock-out on the 


By 





top of a strike, and Miss Grace entered heart 
and soul into the men’s side of the question. 
From the point of view of ethics, the owner’s 
action was doubtful; from the commercial 
point of view, it was admirable; from that 
of humanity, it was abominable. But, 
whatever the reader’s point of view, his 
sympathy must go with Miss Grace in her 
nobly unselfish fight against the ranged 
forces of wealth, greed, and cold-heartedness. 
Her father, himself once ardent in the cause 
of humanity, is now a capitalist in his own 
small way, and an optimist of the shut- 
eyes school ; the colliery owner is Miss Grace’s 
friend ; and his son, to complicate matters 
still further, wishes to marry her. The 
story is one to stir a man’s best feelings, 
and all the more because it is so fittingly 
and artistically told. Each bit of colour is 
truly and without exaggeration laid on its 
right place, and given its proper value in 
light and shade. The hardships in the 
lives of the poor and their bravery are 
represented with a most convincing touch. 
These Lancashire men and women live and 
move in the pages that describe them. 
Indeed, in Sweetheart Gwen, a totall 
different story by-the-way, Mr. Tirebuc 
had already shown a distinct feeling for 
characterisation. The culminating point of 
Miss Grace of All Souls will be a stumbling- 
block to the average man or woman, though 
clearly it is the coping-stone of Mr. Tire- 
buck’s creed—Miss Grace, with all her refine- 
ment and the culture of generations, marries 
a young pitman. In the concrete, he being 
what he was, and she being what she was, 
it is likely that she could not have matched 
herself better; but—in the abstract—is 
that kind of marriage the best way, or even 
a good way, to settle social differences ? 
It is the one blot on the book, and in no 
wise necessary to its development, or even 
to the lessons Mr. Tirebuck wishes to drive 
home. Indeed, it carries the imagination on 
to days in Miss Grace’s career when, after 
all her heroic devotion, may come inevitable 
alienation and regret. 


Given a noble lord in the West of Ireland 
with a supposed sham marriage in his 
past; the unacknowledged son of that mar- 
riage living with him; a scheming brother 
of the nobleman and his cowardly and 
vicious son, together with a charming girl, 
on a visit at Kilpatrick Castle; and various 
odd personages thrown in—given these, it 
would be impossible for a man of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s powers not to make a story out 
of them. And he makes astory accordingly, 
though it must be admitted that both the 
central idea and the personages are ordinary 
enough. Perhaps Peebles, the Scottish 
body-servant, who prides himself on prodding 
his master’s tender places, and acts as a 
kind of deus ex machina to the pair of lovers, 
is the most unusual person in the book. Ia 
vain one looks for the strong motives, the 
powerful passions, the convincing statement 
of human problems, one expects from the 
author of God and the Man and The Shadow 
of the Sword. One scene only in the book 
suggests the hand of Mr. Buchanan— it is 
that of the moving bog, and the effort of the 
two prime villains of the story to cross a 
swollen river on the mountain side before 
the bog overtakes them. Needless to say, 





in a story of so conventional a cast, the 
villain who had no family reputation to lose 
is himself lost; Jack gets Jill, and has his 
own again ; and all ends well. 


One hardly expects to be reminded by 
Miss’ Adeline Sergeant of Mr. Rider 
Haggard and Mr. Robert Buchanan. But 
A Deadly Foe recalls both of these writers— 
the first, in that Miss Sergeant has con- 
ceived an unkaown land, with huge cliffs 
that fall and block its one great river, thus 
destroying it by an inundation; the second, 
in her portrayal of the undying passions of 
vengeance, love, and hate in the breast of 
Oliver Dyson, the ‘‘ deadly foe,” and in her 
bringing him and the hero together in the 
snows and ice of the polar region. Here 
Dyson attains to a consummation of all his 
passions, adds basest treachery to them, 
and leaves Frank Lovell to die. Frank's 
despair, his absolute hopelessness, and his 
final marvellous escape into and from the 
unknown valley of the North Pole, are an 
admirable piece of narrative. Miss Adeline 
Sergeant always writes pleasantly and with 
conviction, but there are parts of this 
book that will claim the reader's undivided 
attention until his anxiety is appeased. In 
her heroine she draws again one of those 
sweet and rather unremarkable girls for 
whom the heroes of novels are always ready 
cheerfully to live or die. Nelly Dane is 
very charming, and one feels that Frank’s 
devotion to her was quite right; but she in 
no way stands out from the rank and file 
of heroines who play the passive part of the 
hero’s final sanction and crown of faith- 
fulness. Dyson, on the other hand, though 
he ranges himself clearly with the well- 
marked breed of villain undilute, has a 
distinct personality, and makes a vivid and 
successfully unpleasant impression on the 
reader. 


Bernardine, the heroine of Ships that Pass 
in the Night, is almost unmistakably the 
mother of Miss Street’s “little plain woman,” 
who so far follows in her footsteps as to go 
to an invalid winter resort and carry com- 
fort to the hearts of various suffering people. 
This is a pity, for Miss Street, as the other 
stories in the volume show, is quite well 
able to map out both character and incident 
for herself. But she is perhaps better 
fitted to write very short stories, consisting 
of single episodes, than to attempt even the 
moderate length of her title-story ; for that 
consists of three separate threads which 
have no vital necessity to be bound up 
together. First, there is Bridget’s episode 
with her commercial traveller and his crip- 
pled friend, who is a degenerate of the 
first water. The crisis of this is not reached 
straightway, but is suspended while Bridget 
goes through two more entirely unconnected 
experiences. The crisis then arrives long 
after it is due; and coming thus, after such 
patient waiting, it cannot but strike one as 
inadequate and disappoioting. This criticism 
may seem harsh, but Zhe Little Plain Woman 
is apparently a first book, and to the writers 
of Bret books a candid word in season is 
best. Let it be added that Miss Street's 
touch is a light and extremely happy one. 
It brings into due prominence the things 
that should see the light, and presents them 
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so well that no reader can fail to be 
interested. 


The ingenuousness of The Story of a Baby 
endears the book from its first page, but 
the ingenuousness is only of the surface. 
By-and-by, round about the baby, and all 
because of the baby, there begins to enact 
itself a very real, human, and touching story. 
Dot and Larrie drift apart. At first the 
breaches are so small that they can be 
bridged over, but at last comes one so wide 
that Dot and Larrio, standing on opposite 
sides, cannot hear each other’s voices, or see 
each other’s faces properly. As it all begins 
with the baby, so it all ends with the baby, 
who crows and coos and “ googuls” his 
way, all unknowing, through the miseries 
of those bigger children his parents. 
Endless are the stories of unhappy hus- 
bands and wives, but seldom has there 
been one treated with the purity and 
tenderness and truth of this. Not once 
is a discordant note struck. The quarrels 
are very real; Dot’s tears and Larrie’s grim 
honesty of determination appeal to the 
reader's outworn heart; but there is abso- 
lutely no vulgarity of touch or sentiment— 
a thing so dangerously ready to creep into 
stories of this kind. There is just enough 
of local Australian colour to give freshness 
of scene to the freshest of simple narratives. 

How a thoroughly good, conscientious, 
loving, and beautiful young woman can by 
sheer mental, moral, and physical perfec- 
tion make herself hated, and bring misery 
into the household of those she loves and 
works for, is the tale well told in The 
Coming of Theodora. Miss White’s picture 
of Theodora is as refreshing as a sea breeze, 
yet one quite realises the jarriog of all her 
sister-in-law’s sensitive being by her mere 
healthful preserce. The book is a very 
nearly finished study in woman nature—a 
study of it that shows the strong woman’s 
slow-growing desire to be loved as softer 
and more feminine women are loved; her 
tardy yielding to the love when it comes; 
her final and utter rejection of it when, all 
at once, her conscience forbids her to enjoy 
it. There is a certain eoncise humour in 
the story, which comes of a keen eye for the 
smaller idiosyncracies of men and women. 
When Edward Davidson calls his friend, 
Francis Compton, ‘‘ Fanny, my love,” more 
of Mr. Oompton’s character is conveyed 
than in half a page of elaborate description. 
The background of Eastern American life 
and cuntry is very slightly worked in. 


A Whirl Asunder deals with quite another 
phase of American life. It is alive with 
the wild, primitive, half melancholy pas- 
sion of the redwood forests of California. 
Throughout its teeming brevity you breathe 
the air of those forests and mountains 
and creeks where human nature is at once 
old and new—old, in its primeval desires 
and animal vigour ; new, in the fact of not 
having behind it, and born in it, the instinct 
of unswerving human duty to an outside 
sanction and ideal. The story records a 
hard-won battle fought between a young 
and beautiful woman, with a superficial 
culture overlying her intensely emotional 
Californian nature, and an Eoglishman, the 
descendant of many gentlemen and sim; le 





honourable women. Both are bound. She 
with a word dismisses her lover; Olive, 
the Englishman, more deeply loving and 
suffering even than she, forkes of his 
deeper character, holds fast by honour. 
The fight is breathless, and must be breath- 
lessly read. It is the new and the self- 
centred, holding this life to be all in all, 
passionately protesting against and defying 
the old, with its bending of self and self- 
wants to world-old ideals of the right. Ina 
its grip and truthfulness, its artistic fulness 
and restraint, the story is an altogether 
striking one. 

Miss Clennell’s story is one of the rattling, 
good-humoured sort that carries its people 
through the most important of human 
affairs with easy light-heartedness, laugh- 
ing at them, overwhelming them, killin 
such of them as are inconvenient, an 
bringing the deserving survivors out of the 
waters of tribulation, as though it were 
all a matter of course. Timothy’s legacy 
obliges him to marry within four months. 
He is already in love, but so slightly that 
on his rejection he proposes to a girl he has 
barely seen. Yet he is destined to marry 
his first love, and the author considers his 
small amount of affection enough to interest 
readers in his love affairs. This is entirely 
unsatisfactory. Readers will not be in- 
terested, or such interest as they feel will 
centre in the villain of the piece. 

GrorGEe CoTTrERELL. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Poems and Sonnets. By H. E. Clarke. 
(Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.) All 
those lovers of poetry who, some years back, 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Herbert Clarke 
by means of Songs in Exile and Storm-dri/t, 
have doubtless been for a long while anxious 
to hear fresh songs of his singing. Nowis the 
lucky moment, for once more the author is to 
the front---witness the book in our hands, by 
name Poems and Sonnets. Ina nearly all of his 
work Mr. Herbert Clarke proves beyond the 
possibility of contradiction that he has been 
diligent to learn how to make himself skilled 
in the art of versification. For the most part his 
craftsmanship will satisfy the very exacting, al- 
though he has, in common with Homer, moments 
for nodding, as may be seen in ‘‘ A Monody,” 
which is, on the whole, a stately and a beauti- 
ful memorial of the love that existed between 
the author and Philip Bourke Marston. The 
initial line in each of the first six stanzas goes 
gravely, as befits an exhibition of grief, but 
the seventh verse opens with a line that 
absolutely frolics along. After reading six 
stanzas, the ear has fully accepted the motion 
of the poem, and every reader of extreme 
sensibility in the matter of rhythm will be 
sure to start at a distortion that is so marked. 
We quote the first two lines of verses five, six, 
and seven : 
** She had Ler will, and now her work is done ; 
Her bonds were many, thou art free from all ; ”’ 


7 * * * 


‘* Nay! but I know not, nor doth any know, 
I only think thou hast gained peace at last,’’ 
* * * * 
‘¢ The March wind buffets the blithe daffodils, 
Snowdrop and crocus the rough season dare ; "’ 


We must confess that this change strikes us as 
altogether unjustifiable; and even if Mr. 





Clarke is prepared to defend himself on the 


ground that he wished to suggest the danci 
of the daffodils, we shall still think that the 
result does not redeem the shock. Here and 
there in Poem; and Sonnets we have discovered 
like flaws. If we have dwelt at some length 
upon this point, Mr. Clarke must take it as a sign 
of deep interest; for were he not a poet to 
praise, we should have no space for fiading 
fault with him. It is easy to see that Mr, 
Clarke fiads a chief satisfaction in being in the 
open air. The leaves are to him the speech of 
the Almighty; he listens to echoes of heaven 
in the song of birds; his eyes are quick to 
observe the movements of nature in root, in 
bud, in birk. Since this love for all that 
grows, with only the sky for walls and roof, is 
so evident, itis more than a little strange to 
find much also of pessimism in Mr. Clarke’s 
utterances. There is never an outburst of the 
joy that cannot be prisoned, because of the 
eauty of the world. The lack of this 
makes itself felt. The poems that most 
delight us are ‘‘A Monody,” ‘Love in the 
Fens,” ‘‘ By the Fire,” and ‘‘Romance.” This 
last is the story of two lovers, who hid from 
their pursuers in a forest. While the daylight 
remained they lay side by side in the thicket ; 
but when it was dusk they rose, and ran to 
make good their escape, which was not effected 
till the maid struck a blow for freedom. At 
last they sailed away together toward a land of 
po, Here is the final stanza of a poem that 
as given us genuine pleasure : 
** Then dropp2d the kindly night 
Her curtain o’er our flight, 
The younz moon died from sight, 
Faded the sunset’s amber, 

The esky was roof o’erhead, 

The sea our blessing said, 

Strange was the bridal bed 

wide the bridal chamber.” 


It appears that Mr. Clarke’s two former 
volumes are out of print. The present one 
should not be long ia following their example ; 
and then all three should be reprinted. 


Songs of a Heart's Surrender. By Arthur L. 
Salmon. (Blackwoods.) To our thinking there 
is a great gulf between Mr. Arthur Salmon’s 
Haunted and Songs of a Heart's Surrender. 
If there is to be as marked an improve- 
ment between the second and third volumes of 
this writer’s poems as there has been between 
the first and second, we shall be very happy 
listeners to a singer of many charms. There is 
less imitation in the naw volume; the metres 
are more surely handled; the vocabulary is 
increased, and the author has gained additional 
elasticity in expression. It rarely happens that 
so tiny a book as the one now before us con- 
tains so much that is fresh, musical, and 
energetic ; and we hasten to express our hope 
that Mr. Salmon will continue to find in his 
heart the necessity of singing. In some 
respects the author has been careless. It may 
be true that lookers-on see most of the game, 
but some of the flaws in this book should not 
have escaped even the eyes of a fond parent. 
Why did Mr. Salmon pass this verse ? 


‘* Or by the shallows where the minnow breeds 
She sits, and fondly binds 
A — for her brow, of faded weeds 
And waifs of autumn winds ; 
Gazing into the wave with mournful grace 
To see her own fair fac>.”’ 


The abundant recurrence of the a sound (/a, 
wa, ga, wa, gra, fa) completely spoils the 
stanza. 

Flamma Vestalis. By Eugene Mason. (Fisher 
Unwin.) In this slim volume the sonnet is 
in the ascendant. By means of these short 
poems many a famous man is commemora 
—Burne-Jones, Giorgione, Rossetti, Dante, 
Goldsmith ; and there are occasions when Mr. 
Eugene Mason emerges successfully from his 
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task, though some of his sonnets prove diligence 
rather than inspiration. While we read them we 
cannot help feeling that their author was 
meant for better things; and such a poem as 
“A Ballad of the Si!ver Hind,” with its fine 
movement and dignified simplicity, establishes 
our belief that Mr. Mason’s time is too valu- 
able for the production of formal, and not 
particularly eloquent, compliments to past 
and present worthies. The ballad to which 
we have referred is good enough to 
bring success to Flamma Vestalis. ‘‘ A Love 
Duet” is a graceful trifle, and there is some 
beautiful work in ‘“‘The Song of his Lady,” 
despite the fact that some of the lines 
endanger a reader’s enjoyment by limping. 
Mr. Mason’s vocabulary is an extended one, 
but danger lies in its very copiousness. We 
already have poets who persist in speaking 
of “ infructuose weeds ” or ‘‘ crepuscular hair.” 
To be odd is not to be poetical; and too much 
Latin can easily spoil the lyrical broth. 


The Two Thrones. By John A. Goodchild. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Doubtless Dr. Goodchild 
has been very much interested in producing the 
long piece which — his new book with a 
title; but after considering the poem carefully, 
we do not feel moved toany enthusiasm. When 
so talented a man as its author devotes his 
sbilities to a congenial task, it goes without 
saying that there are reasons for the attention 
of onlookers ; and the present result of Dr. 
Goodchild’s mental operations has passages in 
plenty that fully deserve the admiration of 
readers. Asa whole, however, it fails to im- 
press us. We might spend half an hour in 
advancing our objections; but as such a 
course would not avail to move the author 
from his affection for The Two Thrones (for 
what poet was ever induced to lose faith in his 
productions by the remarks of a reviewer ?), we 
prefer to pass on to the miscellaneous 
verses, which contain virtues and vices 
enough to keep us busy. In this book there 
are so many instances of fine workmanship 
that at first sight it is not easy to detect the 
‘xplanation of all that is rough and clumsy. 
There is more intellectuality than polish in 
the volume—a state of affairs which is, we 
think, due to the impatience of the writer. 
Thoughts have surged up in his brain in the 
liveliest manner: some of them have taken 
verbal shape with little or no difficulty, others 
have been hard to manage. It appears to us 
that Dr. Goodchild, in his anxiety to attend to 
fresh ideas, has chafed at interruptions, and 
thus passed much that needed reformation of 
the sternest sort. Only by such an hypothesis 
can we understand the presence of many 
inferior lines and verses. There is a section 
given up to stanzas upon some of the famous 
painters. The lines on Murillo will certainly 
not be understanded of the people : 


** Murillo’s blood and miJ/k—how well 
The halves were fitted in that shell, 
Which leaves but deggar’s rags to tell.’ 


Of Guido Dr. Goodchild says: 


Guidos hot, and Guidos cold, 

We lave many to behold ; 

Guidos bright, and Guidos dark— 
Where's the pencil? We must mark.’’ 


Aiother part of this provocative volume is 
entitled ‘* Orts,” while further on we find thirty 
epigrams, some of which make us feel cordial 
toward the author, though others stir up the 
nn sensation. Number nineteen is a 
puzzle: 


“The town isempty. I seek my ruab— 
Solus! for double dummy I dub 
One dozer. Nay, for his powerful snub 
1 lays its final trump ’gainet my wretched clnb.” 





worthless fragments; though he admits such 
a line as 
“* At the eye’s height along the horizon line,” 


The Two Thrones, by reason of the vigour and 
the brains in it, should not fail to command 
the notice of all those who watch with earnest- 
ness the progress of modern pvetry. 

A Pomander of Verse. By E. Nesbit. (John 
Lane.) Laburnums, oe lavender, birds, 
trees, friendship, love: these good parts of life, 
as well as many others, cause the authoress of 
A Pomander of Verse to sing her charming 
ditties. It may be thought that we display a 
lack of manners in leaving this lady’s volume 
till the end of our article. In all sincerity, we 
can say that we purposely followed this course, 
for the reason that we desired to have a sweet 
conclusion. It is pleasant to speak farewell 
with the sound of these delightful ms 
ringing in our ears; and if . Nesbit is 
surprised at our brevity, we must ask her to 
forgive it in view of the warmth of our 
appreciation. NoRMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. WiLtriAM WATSON’s new volume, The 
Fathers of the Forest, and Other Poems, will be 
published by Mr. John Lane on November 7. 
Quite half of the contents will be printed for 
the first time. As a frontispiece the book 
will have a new photogravure portrait of the 
author, after Mr. Hollyer. 


Messrs. MacminntaAn & Co. will publish 
shortly A London Garland, consisting of ex- 
tracts from Chaucer, Lydgate, Dunbar, Surrey, 
Spenser, Drayton, &c., edited by Mr. W. E. 

enley, with 100 illustrations by members of 
the Society of Illustrators. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
a selection from the Poems, Translations, and 
Occasional Pieces of the late Right Hon. Henry 
Cecil Raikes. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock, & BowDEN will pub- 
lish immediately the twenty-first edition of 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, edited—as the last 
thirteen editions have been, since the death of 
Joseph Haydn in 1856—by Mr. Benjamin 
Vincent, librarian of the Royal Institution. It 
will form a volume of about 1230 pages, with 
ten times that number of separate articles. 


Messrs. IsspisTeR & Co. will publish next 
week a volume of Studies on the Sermon on 
the Mount, by the Bishop of Ripon, to be 
entitled The Great Charter of Christ. 


MeEssrs. WARD & Downey will publish this 
week a volume of literary essays and remin- 
iscences by Mme. Belloc, under the title of 
In a Walled Garden. The book includes 
recollections of George Eliot, Joseph Priestley, 
Mrs. Jameson, Mary Howitt, Cardinal Manning, 
and the Franco-German War. 

Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co. have in 
the press a new work by Mr. J. G. Millais, 
author of ‘‘ Game Birds and Shooting Sketches,” 
&c., giving an account of sport and natural 
history in Southern Africa. Sir J. E. Millais, 
R.A, will contribute a frontispiece to the 
work. 


Messrs. Tytston & EDWARDS, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. A. P. Marsden, will publish a 
little volume of poems for children by Miss 
Amy Mark, entitled The Sea-King’s Daughter. 
The book will be printed by hand at the press 
of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft; and 
each page will be decorated with designs by 
Mr. Bernard Sleigh, engraved on the wood by 
the designer and Miss Agnes Talbot. 


Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire, by Mr. John 
Smith, authcr of “‘ The Stalagmites of Cleaves 


Though Dr. Goodchild allows space to these Cove,” is announced for immediate publication 





a 


by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work furnishes a 
record and description of objects found in the 
district, and is profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings made on the spot. 


Mr. JoserpH Hatron's new novel, When 
Greek meets Greek, a tale of love and war 
during the French Revolution, will be published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. on November 14, 
and simultaneously by Messrs. Lippincott, in 
America. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, will publish 
immediately Valdar the O/ft-born, a Saga of 


Seven Ages, by Mr. George Griffith, with six- 
_— . -page illustrations by Mr. Harold 
iitard. 


Messrs. Hurcuinson & Co. have nearly 
ready for issue a new story by “Rita,” entitled 
Master Wilberforce: the Story of a Boy, with 
illustrations by Mr. G. H. Edwards. 


THE Tower Publishing Company will issue 
next week a romance, entitled Phe Rules of the 
Game, by Mr. H. R. Pococke. 


THE new novel in Messrs. Jarrold’s ‘‘ Fleur 
de Lys” series of historical novels, to be pub- 
lished next week, will be When the Century was 
er by Miss M. M. Blake, illustrated by the 
author. 


The Court Adjourns is the title of a novel by 
Mr. W. F. Alexander, which Messrs. Digby, 
Long & Co. have nearly ready for publication. 


Messrs. JOHN F, SHaw & Co. announce the 
following for immediate publication: For 
Honour not Honours, a story of Gordon of 
Khartum, by Dr. Gordon Stables; 7'he Earl's 
Grand-daughter, by Brenda ; Arnold Inglehurst 
the Preacher, a story of the fen country in the 
early days of the i century, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green ; and Beating the Record, founded 
on the life and times of George Stephenson, 
by Grace Stebbing. 


Yule Tide for 1895, to be published next 
month by Messrs, Cassell & Co., will contain 
a complete novel by ‘“Q.”; a humorous song, 
written and set to music by George Grossmith ; 
a ghost story, by W. L. Alden; and a comedi- 
etta, by Max Pemberton. In addition to a 
large picture in colours, entitled ‘‘ Prisoners of 
War,” by Mr. W. F. Yeames, eight smaller 
coloured pictures are given with the annual. 


In a few days will appear The Doctor in 
History, Literature, and Folk-Lore, edited by 
Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. 


MEssrks. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will publish immediately a book for young 
men, entitled Successward, by Mr. Edward W. 
Bok, editor of a popular Transatlantic magazine. 


MEssrs. JAMES BLAcKWoop & Co. announce 
The Waldenses: Their Rise, Struggles, Perse- 
cutions, and Triumphs, by the Rev. Dr. Teofilo 
Gay, with a preface by Dr. Proc het, and illus- 
trations. 


THE publication of Arrows of Song, the 
anonymous volume of poems which Messrs. 
Hutchinson are bringivg out, is postponed 
until November 15. 


THE session of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution will be opened on Thursday next, 
with an address by the American Ambassador, 
on ‘‘Individual Freedom, the Germ of National 
Progress and Permanence.” Future lecturers 
include Sir Robert Ball, Prof. Prothero, Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and Capt. Joseph Wiggius. 


THE seventeenth session of the Aristotelian 
Society will = on Monday next, wken the 
president, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, will deliver 
an address on “‘ Time asan Appeerance.” 


At the meeting of the Anglo - Russian 


Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute cn Tuesday next, Mr, E, A. Brayley- 
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Hodgetts will read a paper on ‘‘Turgeniev’s 
Place in Modern Literature.” 


Tue fifty-sixth report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records shows that during the 
year 1894 the number of registered applications 
for the production of records, state papers, c., 
was 44,537—viz., 15,151 in the legal search- 
room, and 29,386 in the literary search-room. 
Three volumes of the Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the middle 
ages were issued during the year, and, at the 
end of 1894, there were five works belonging 
to this series in the press. A Calendar of 
Patent Rolls from the reign of Edward I. to 
that of Henry VII. inclusive has been started 
at five points, and portions of it are already 
in type. A Calendar of the State Papers, 
Domestic, of the reign of William and Mary 
has also been undertaken. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have begun this week 
the publication of their new “‘ people’s edition ” 
of the Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, which is to be completed in twenty-three 
volumes, at the rate of two a month. The 
two now before us contain ‘‘ Juvenilia”— 
upon which we scarcely recommend those still 
ignorant of Tennyson (if there be any such) to 
begin—and ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott, and Other 
Poems.” They are thin enough—only 100 
pages—to be carried in the breast-pocket ; but 
we are glad to add that they are clearly printed 
on pt paper. The cover is profusely deco- 
rated with a pretty sprig of leaves—whether 
Jaurel or bay we are not botanists enough to 
determine. This is, we fancy, the first attempt 
to bring even portions of Tennyson within the 
reach of the humblest purse. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue special board for classics at Cambridge 
has issued a report—which will come up for 
discussion in the Senate on Thursday next— 
suggesting that a grant of £100 for three 
years should be made from the Worts Fund to 
the managing committee of the British School at 
Athens. While the American School is largely 
supported and, indeed, managed by American 
universities, hitherto Oxford has been alone in 
granting £100 a year to the British School. 


A LECTURE on ‘Rembrandt, True and 
False,” with illustrations, was to be delivered 
by Sir Seymour Haden, in the lecture theatre 
of the University Museum at Oxford on 
Thursday of this week. This lecture is given 
at the invitation of the curators, who have 
arranged for exhibition in the Galleries a large 
though imperfect series of the etchings of 
Rembrandt, placed approximately in chrono- 
— order as determined by Sir Seymour 

en. 


Dr. C. WALDSTEIN, the new Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, proposes to deliver a 
course of twelve lectures, during this and the 
following term, on ‘‘ Pheidias and Michelangelo. 
the Birth and Renascence of Art.” 


Bisnor SELWYN, Master of Selwyn College, 
has been ww lecturer in pastoral theology 
at Cambridge for the current academical year. 


Lorp Acton has been appointed an examiner 
for the historical tripos at Cambridge, his 
colleagues being Prof. Gwatkin, Prof. Lodge 
(of Glasgow), and Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 


Some of the friends of the late Sir Thomas 
Wade propose to raise and offer to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge a sum of money sufficient to 
provide for the construction of a catalogue of 
the large and important collection of Chinese 
literature which during his lifetime he pre- 
sented to the epee Library. It is believed 
that the catalogue might be satisfactorily made 


and printed for about £100, The completion 








of such a catalogue would not only serve as 
some recognition of the eminent generosity 
and loyalty which the late professor showed 
towards the University, but would also make 
his gift accessible and useful to students of 
Chinese literature. Any persons who may 
desire to take part in the furtherance of this 

roject are invited to communicate with the 
Buscest of King’s College or with Prof. 
Robinson, Christ’s College. 


AT a meeting to be held in the library of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge on Monday next, 
the Rev. T. A. Lacey will read a paper on 
‘* Formulas of Ordination.” 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
special decree will be proposed, conveying 
the thanks of the University to Mr. Jesse 
Haworth, of Bowdon, Cheshire, for his valuable 
donation of papyrus fragments to the Bodleian 
Library. 

Tue late Mrs. Fielding has bequeathed £900 
to the University of Oxford, for the purpose of 
providing for the payment of a curator of the 
Fielding Herbarium. It is proposed that the 
curator shall also supervise the botanical 
library, and be under the direct control of the 
Sherardian professor of botany. 

Ar the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, Prof. Hughes made a com- 
munication, in which he derived the battle- 
axes of the Fijian and also the Australian 
boomerang from cetacean ribs. 


In connexion with the London School cf 
Economics and Political Science, a Russell re- 
search studentship of the value of £100, tenable 
for two years, will be awarded in July, 1896. 
The candidate selected will be expected to 
devote himself to some subject of original 
research in economics or political science, to 
deliver a short course of lectures thereon in 
October, 1897, and to prepare them for publica- 
tion if desired. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
AVE ATQUE VALE. 


You that have gone before me 
To the dark unknown, 

One by one who have left me 
To walk alone, 

Friends of my youth and manhood, 
Vanished away, 

Like a drift of crimson sunset 
At close of day ! 

We held sweet converse together 
Of coul with soul, 

Probing the life of nature 
From pole to pole ; 

Spelling again the story 
Of days of old, 

Dreaming of all the wonder 
The years yet hold. 

Half of my own eelf were you, 
Half of my life, 

Sharing its thought and action, 
Its peace and strife. 

Now tho’ I call, none answers ; 
Vain is my prayer, 

Vainly my question falleth 
On voiceless air. 


Nay, but the years pass swiftly, 
And I too pass 
Out of the world of sunshine 
Like autumn grass, 
On to the world beyond us, 
The dark unknown, 
To join the friends of my manhood, 
No more alone. 
There, where their dreams are ended, 
And life's long quest, 
Jesu, O Lord, have mercy, 
Grant them Thy rest ! 
A. H. S. 





OBITUARY. 
DR. ROBERT BROWN. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the death 
of Dr. Robert Brown—an enterprising traveller, 
a sound field-botanist, a voluminous author 
and facile journalist, and a most warm friend. 
He died at his residence at Streatham last 
Saturday. 

Robert Brown was born at Campster, Caiti- 
ness, in 1843, After obtaining his early educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, he passed on to several 
continental universities, and finally took the 
degree of Ph.D. at Rostock. While scarcely 
out of his teens, he set out on an expedition to 
the then unexplored districts of British North 
America, which lasted altogether for about six 
years. It was during this period that he 
gained his unrivalled knowledge not only of 
the fauna and flora of the country, but also of 
its Eskimo and Indian tribes, and of the history 
of its gradual discovery. In particular, he 
was an authority on the curious jargon known 
as Chinook. In 1867, in company with Mr. 
Edward Whymper, he visited Greenland; and 
the pair met with many adventures, which have 
never been recorded in print. On returning 
home, he settled for a time in Edinburgh as a 
teacher in science. But about twenty years 
ago he came to London, and latterly held the 
position of leader-writer on the staff of the 
Standard. It was during these later years 
that he made repeated trips to Morocco, of 
which country he compiled an admirable biblio- 
graphy. He also undertook to edit Le) 
Africanus for the Hakluyt Society, and we 
believe that he left that work ready for the 
press. 

Apart from contributions to the Transactions 
of learned societies and to periodicals, Dr. 
Brown is known as a most successful populariser 
of science. He wrote Countries of the World 
(6 vols.), Peoples of the World (6 vols.), Our 
Earth and its Story (3 vols.), Science for All 
(5 vols.); and The Story of Africa and its 
Explorers (4 vols.). The concluding volume of 
this last work—which admirably combines 
accurate knowledge with brilliant exposition— 
appeared but a few months ago. 

Doubtless Dr. Brown had other literary 
enterprises in his mind; but it is pleasant to 
think that one who accomplished so much has 
left nothing incomplete. 340 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


As reference to the July number of Mind 
was unavoidably omitted, it may be supplied in 
connexion with a note on the new October 
number. The most original article seems to 
be that of Mr. Alfred Sidgwick on ‘‘ Context and 
Meaning.” Mr. Sidgwick has more than once 
proved his competence in dealing with logical 
questions, and his latest essay is quite worthy 
of his reputation. He makes out a good case 
against the tendency of logicians to draw 
absolute distinctions between terms and between 
propositions. The function or use of a name 
or of a proposition is not, he tells us, something 
fixed, but varies with context. Very interest- 
ing is the way in which the essayist applies this 
idea to the difference in the meaning of a pro- 
position according as it is used as a major or 
asa minorina syllogism. At the same time 
Mr. Sidgwick’s contention, that formal logic 
deals more with grammatical than with 
truly logical distinctions, seems to be 4 
needless exaggeration of a valuable truth. 
Perhaps the next most interesting contsibu- 
tions to this number are two short papers 
printed under the head of ‘‘ Discussions,” by 
Mrs. Bryant and Prof. H. Sidgwick. The 
former deals with antipathy in its relation to 
sympathy, contending with considerable skill 
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that antipathy is a recoil from an imaginativel 
projected self. ‘‘ We feel dramatically like the 
on, and summoning all our moral energy 
to abhor the feeling, we abhor it also 
in the person who provoked it.” It is 
highly probable that this may accurately 
describe a certain kind of moral antipathy ; 
but the impulse is much wider and more 
elemental than Mrs. Bryant recognises. Her 
theory takes no account of childish antipathies 
—a most pertinent group of phenomena in this 
connexion—nor of antipathies of race, nor, 
again, of those strong antipathies which grow 
out of fundamental oppositions of temperament. 
Prof. Sidgwick’s note on ‘‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice” is an excellent protest against the 
extreme separation of the theorist and the 
practical man. The writer shows conclusively 
that a man who is quite useless in practical 
work (the kind of man the practical person 
calls a theorist) would probably be quite use- 
less also in theoretical work. ‘If in the 
here of art he invariably develops im- 
practicable fads, then probably, if he took to 
science, he would invariably discover unmis- 
takable mares’ nests.” The October number 
contains three articles of special interest. 
Prof. J. 8. Mackenzie contributes ‘‘ Notes on 
the Theory of Value.” The essay is concerned 
mainly with explaining and criticising the ideas 
of two Austrian writers, A. Meinong and C. 
Ebrenfels. The interest of their writings on 
this subject is that, starting apparently with 
the economic conception of value, they show 
how it can be broadened out into an ethical 
conception of all that is desirable, or is fitted 
to be anend. The writer well brings out the 
ethical gain of this conception, and thinks it 
might well be substituted for the ancient con- 
ception of ‘‘the good.”” He does not observe 


that the field of aesthetics would probably | 


gain even more by the introduction of this con- 
ception of value. If aesthetic science would 
direct itself no longer to the old and unprofit- 
able task of defining an absolute beauty in 
things, but to the more modest problem of 
determining the nature and sources of aesthetic 
value, there might be good chance of its making 
some advance. Another suggestive article is that 
on “ Attention and Will,” by Mr. A. F. Shand. 
The writer thinks that psychologists have not 
succeeded in distinguishing the two cases: act- 
ing foolishly in defiance of wisdom’s warning, 
and acting rightly in opposition to impulse, so 
as to explain why we should call the former 
involuntary—i.e., opposed to will—and the latter 
voluntary. His own attempt to deal with the 
difference by saying ‘‘that Will may be a 
a differentiation of conation as the various 
class-sensations are recognised to be differentia- 
tions of a common sensibility,” seems to be in 
the right direction. Indeed, it is probable that 
psychological analysis is even now able to 
define the’distinctive characters of this ‘‘ will” 
—namely, the presence of the cool, reflective 
element backing the motive in the one case, 
whereas it opposes the impulse in the 
other. It is surely the recognition of 
this concomitant which makes us say 
that we now carry out the behests of our 
will, and on another occasion act against these 
behests. The third article alluded to is from 
the pen of a new writer, Mr. H. M. Foston, on 
“ Organic Evolution and Mental Elaboration.”’ 
It isa very ingenious and suggestive study on 
the parall-lism between the successive stages of 
intellectual development in the individual— 
sense-perception, imagination, thought; and the 
Successive stages of life—vegetable, animal, 
human. Of especial value is the working out 
of the analogies between the unfolding of the 
highest stage of intellect, thought, and the 
evolution of human society. Metaphysical 


— from these parallelisms are prudently 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “BLOODY HAND” AT MANDALAY—TIHE 
RISE OF A MYTH. 
Government House, Port Blair, Andaman Islands : 
Sept. 27, 1895. 

On a small door to the left of the throne as 
one enters what is now the “ Ladies’ Room” 
of the Upper Burma Club, but was formerly 
the Audience Hall of Queen Suphayalat, at 
Mandalay, are the marks of a “ bloody hand.” 
They were getting faint when I last saw them ; 
but they were plain enough in 1887, about 
which time the myth alluded to in this letter 
began to arise. 

The story, as told in a public lecture some 
time ago by an old resident of Mandalay, who 
ought, at any rate, to have known better, was 
in outline as follows. There was a certain 
daughter of a Shan Sawbwi on whom King 
Thibaw showered more favours than Queen 
Suphayalat approved, and in consequence the 
queen had her murdered, the ‘‘ bloody hand” 
on the doorway being the marks of the un- 
fortunate girl’s fingers as she tried to escape. 
I suppose the romance of this version of what 
occurred was too much for the lecturer and 
he could not resist the temptation of telling it, 
instead of what was locally well known at the 
time and was the truth of the tale. 

I must say that the story when he told it 
was in various versions current in the Mandalay 
garrison, but at the same time it was, to those 
who knew Burma and the manners of its 
people, manifestly untrue. Since then I have 
seen it repeated, in more or less garbled and 
embellished forms, in newspaper and magazine 
articles, and quite lately in a little book of 
tales about Burma. The ‘‘ bloody hand,” too, 
is of course shown to every new arrival and to 
every globe-trotter, and the myth around it is 
in a fair way to become an “ established fact.” I 
think it therefore worth while to tell the facts 
as I heard them, before it is too late. In any 
case, it will do no harm to history and the 
reputation of the late Queen of Burma, if this 
letter should give rise to a little discussion on 
the story. 

The Shan Sawbwa’s daughter did exist and 
did rouse the jealousy of the queen, and in 
revenge the queen had her taken off the palace 
platform into the gardens, in front of the 
summerhouse in which Thibaw subsequently 
abdicated, at a spot now marked by a brass 
tablet. Just in front of this house is an orna- 
mental water, and on the brink of this the girl 
was unmercifully beaten, and then turned out 
of the palace, the king not having the spirit to 
protect her against his wife. She was certainly 
not killed in the palace, nor was her blood shed 
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by the queen herself, as is now said. Such a 
thing was practically impossible, as in Burmese 
superstition all sortsof horrors would come upon 
the crown and the throne if human blood were 
shed in the palace itself by the king or the 
queen. Royalties were not killed, when it was 
desirable to despatch them, in the palace, but 
outside it ; nor was their blood shed: they were 
beaten on the gullet by bamboos and thus 
suffocated. 

As regards the ‘‘ bloody hand,” the queen’s 
palace was used as a hospital immediately after 
the British occupation and for some time later, 
and during its use as such many operations 
were performed there on wounded and other 
men. The true explanation of the ‘‘ bloody 
hand” on the door in question being that it is 
the mark of some person concerned in an 
operation which took place there. The door 
has been pushed open by some person with 
bood on his hands, as the marks themselves 
testify. 

My own opinion has, therefore, always been 
that there is no more truth in the story of the 
Shan girl’s murder by the queen than there is 
in that, also commonly told, of her husband’s 
passing his days in bouts of drunkenness. 
Thibaw, as I have heard himdescribed by those 
who knew him intimately, was in truth a 
learned monk, with no notion of kingship or 
administration. He was exceedingly well read 
in the Buddhist Scriptures, and always ready 
with apt saws, which he applied to almost every 
contingency of life in the wisest way. The 
description of another king has often struck me 
as peculiarly applicable to the last feeble King 
of Burma: ‘‘He never said a foolish thing, 


and never did a wise one.”’ 
R. OC. TEMPLE. 








‘THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUZSE NUN.” 
London: O:t. 2), 1995. 

My friend Mr, Edgar Prestage, whose trans- 

lation of these famous Letters was published 
by Mr. Nutt in 1893, writes thus in his 
Appendix : 
“During the passage of the present work 
through the prees, Mr. York Powell was fortunate 
enough to acquire by purchase in Oxford a book 
not mentioned in any MN ibliographical dictionary, 
nor possessed by any of the chief English libraries, 
containing a translation of the five Letters of the 
Portuguese Nun. On account of the rarity of the 
book, of which this is probably a unique copy, as 
well as of the curious rendering of the famous 
Letters, it seemed advieable to transcribe here all 
that concerned the love-lorn Marianna, which has 
therefore been done. It should perhaps b» men- 
tioned that every inquiry as to the author of this 
translation and the date of its first edition has 
proved fruitless.’’ 

There follow a facsimile of the title-page, a 
description of the book’s contents, and a tran- 
scription of the Letters. As regards the first 
edition and the author’s name, I have not been 
more fortunate than Mr. York Powell and Mr. 
Prestage, but I have had the fortune to 
light upon a fourth edition, hitherto unknown. 
It is practically identical with the second, of 
which the title ran, ‘‘New Miscellaneous 
Poems, with Five Love-Letters from a Nun to 
a Cavalier,” 1713; but it also contains a fresh 
set of New Miscellaneous Poems, and a trans- 
lation of spurious replies from the Cavalier to 
the Nun, printed as a second part. There are 
four title-pages, three bearing the date 1716, 
and one the date 1715, and it has a different 
publisher. But the interest of the edition lies 
in a postscript to the preface : 

‘The Author is obliged, b 
Usage this Rook bas hed in 


Reason cf the ill 
é late Impressions, 


to Inform the Reader that, That under the Title 
of the Second Fdition, is not according to the 
Uriginal Copy ; it being left to the Printer’s Care 


Printed Copy before, which he thought not fit to 
follow, but, unknown to the Author, a Bookseller, 
Purposely made several Hundred Alterations, 
either by Adding, Diminishing, or Changing of 
Words and Seutences. As for the Additions in the 
Third Edi'ion, the Author has not any share ia 
them, and therefore will not be Answerable for 
their Faults.” 

All this is somewhat mysterious. I can say 
nothing of the third edition, of which no copy 
is known to exist; and since the Miscellaneous 
Poems have no connexion with the Letters, 
Mr. Prestage has not, of course, repriated them 
from Mr. York Powell’s copy of the second 
edition. I cannot, therefore, say how far 
these charges may apply to them. But I have 
compared, word for word, the Letters of the 
fourth edition with those reprinted by Mr. 
Prestage from the second ; and the charges, if 
applying to them, are a most gross exaggera- 
tion. There is absolutely no ‘‘ Adding” and 
no ‘Diminishing.” The various readings, 
mostly obvious misprints or errors of punc- 
tuation, amount to less than ten in each 
Letter. Where a various reading does seem to 
be a deliberate ‘‘ change,” the reading of the 
fourth edition is always the better; but of this 
there are not ten cases in all. There is a dis- 
crepancy here which I do not profess to explain. 
The preface to the second part has its interest, 
as testifying to the former popularity of this 
work, now so completely forgotten. 


*‘’ Tis thought necessary to inform the Reader, 
that these Letters and Poem: are made Publick by 
the sams Hand as the New Miscellaneous Poems, with 
the Nun's five Love [+tters; and the great Success 
they have met with, makes him venture on the-e, 











which he believes ars not inferior to the others ; and 
therefore hopes they will meet with as candid a 
Reception.”’ 

It is not a litile singular that a book which 
passed into so many editions in so short a time, 
and of which the French original was, and is, 
so famous, should appear to be now extant in 
but two known copies. The style of the last 
century translator is ingenious and quaint, but 
wholly without the charm, dignity, and 
pathetic symplicity of the Letters, as they 
exist in that French version, which alone 
represents to us the lost Portuguese original, 
and, as the judges in the matter tell us, must 
represent it very faithfully. The Nun’s 
passion was no theme for the English verse of 
the eighteenth century ; but one regrets that 
it was not at least reserved for the art of him 
who wrote the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard. I 
may add, as an earlier testimony to the rarity 
of the work, that a former owner of my copy, 
writing under the date 1845—and writing all 
over the chief title-page, for which I do not 
thank him—observes : ‘‘ Uncommonly rare and 
curious. . . . I never saw another copy. .. .” 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 








GILDAS VINDICATUS. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford : Oct. 20, 1895. 
In the AcaADEMyY of September 14 Mr. A. 
Anscombe maintains that the De LFxcidio 
Britanniae, which is ascribed to Gildas, ‘‘ must 
be assigned to a date considerably later than 
A.D. 607”; on September 28 he argues that 
it must be as late as 633, and suggests ‘‘ about 
A.D, 655 ” as the probable date ; and on October 
5 he decides that the author ‘‘ must have written 
his book’’ between 640 and 681. 
I pointed out in my letter on ‘‘ King Arthur 
in Gildas” that, if Mr. Anscombe is right, we 
must either date such events as the siege of 
Mons Badonicus some ninety-one years later 
than we have done, or else suppose that the 
author is masquerading as a writer of a century 
earlier than his actual date. I shall now 
examine the internal evidence on which Mr. 


He es that c. 10 cannot have been 

written after the capture of Caer-Leon-on- 
Dee (i.e., Caester) in 607. ‘‘ At the time when 
the author of the work De Excidio wrote, the 
districts in which these places lay” — the 
burial-places of certain martyrs of Verulam 
and t-Leon-on-Use—‘‘ had already, he 
says, been taken away from the Britons by the 
incursion of the heathens.” But Caer-Leon- 
on-Use ‘‘ was never taken or Saxons at 
all,” and ‘‘ the author wrote about the martyrs 
of Caer-Leon-on-Use with the fall of Cuaer- 
Leon-on-Dee in his mind.” 

Let us see what Gildas actually does say: 

** quorum nunc corporum sepulturae et passionum 
erm, si non Sealed divortio besbasecenn quam 
plurima ob scelera nostra civibus adimerentur, 
non minimum intuentium mentibus ardorem 
divinae caritatis incuterent.”’ 

Firstly, he does not mention ‘‘ the districts in 
which these places lay.” Secondly, he does 
not say that they “had been” taken away, 
but that they were being taken away. Thirdly, 
he does not say that they were being taken 
away ‘‘ by the incursion of the heathens.” It 
is true that the Avranches MS. for “ diuortio” 
reads ‘‘diuersorum barbarorum incursione ”— 
an obvious gloss—but Mr. Anscombe neither 
prints nor alludes to it. 

From cc. 26 and 27 it is obvious that Gildas 
wrote in a time of external peace,* which had 
lasted nearly forty-four years; and in the 
passage about the burial-places there is nota 
word about destruction or capture, but only 
about taking away by divorce. And the 
meaning of this ‘‘divorce” is that the bar- 
barians were keeping British pilgrims away 
from these places by not allowing them pas:age 
through interveniog barbaric territory. 

With the right translation and understanding 
of this passage falls to the ground not only 
Mr. Anscombe’s deduction from it as to the 
writer’s date, but also his deduction of two other 
things ‘‘rendered manifest”: ‘‘(1) that the 
writer was not Gildas, who spent a great many 
years of his life at different places iu the 
neighbourhood of Caer-Leon-on-Usc ; (2) nor 
yet was he an inhabitant of South Wales, 
because to such an one a mistake of this kind 
would be impossible.” 

Mr. Anscombe’s only other evidence of a 
date as late as 607 is in the following words of 
Gc. 24: 
‘*Confovebatur . . . de mari usque ad mare 
ignis orientali sacrilegorum manu exaggeratns et 
finitimas quasque civitates agro:que populans non 
quievit accensus, donec cunctam paene ¢xurens 
insulae superficiem rubra occidentalem trucique 
oceanum lingu:s delamberet.”’ 
“Until Aethelfrith of Northumbria took 
Chester,” in 607, ‘it was not —_ for any 
writer to assert that the fire of invasion, 
‘ hea: up by the eastern band of impious 
men,’ had swept across the face of the land 
from one sea to the other.” 
The adjective orientali needs not imply that 
the attackers came from the east coast, but 
only that the attack was made from the east 
side: it would be as true, from a Welsh point of 
view, of the West-Saxons as of the Northum- 
brian Angles. And the Avranches MS. does 
not couple it with manu at all, but with mri 
‘‘de mari orientale usque ad mare occi- 
entale”’). . 
One fallacy in Mr. Anscombe’s view of this 
passage is, that he does not see that it was 
possible for the fire of invasion to lick the 
western ocean long before the invaders gained 
& permanent footing anywhere on its shores. 
Is it really credible that their movements 
during a century and a half were always 

* Eg., “Ne nunc quidem . civitates 

patriae inhabitantur . . cessantibus licet ex- 
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ternis bellis, ed non civilibys” (c. 26). 
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limited to the unconquered districts near- 
est them? That because for a long 
time their numbers did not enable them 
to occupy a large extent of country, and 
because there were walled towns which would 
fora long time defy them, they never made 
reconnaissances to a distance to see how the 
land lay, or raids to a distance to carry off 
booty? Or is it to be forgotten that, as 
regards this country, the Saxons were originally 
a race of raiders ? 

I go much further, however, than hypo- 
thetical criticism. opens Skene to be 
right in identifying the scene of Arthur’s 
second, third, fourth, and fifth battles against 
the Saxons (which Nennius tells us were fought 
“super aliud flumen quod dicitur Dubglas et 
est in regione Linnuis”’) with the river Douglas 
in Lennox, then the Saxons carried the fire 
of invasion from Lothian (‘‘ Saxonia”’) to Loch 
Long, an arm of the western ocean. I am at 
any rate sure that these same Saxons, when at 
last expelled by Arthur from the North, did, as 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says, sail round, Jand at 
Totnes, and waste the country up to the Severn 
sea; that thay laid siege to Badon (Bath), 
which Arthur saved by a march from the 
Pictish frontier; that they retired after the 
first day’s fighting to the top of the Badon 
hill (Hampton Down ?); and that Arthur even- 
tually stormed the hill and defeated them in a 
final battle on the summit. And I am pre- 
pared, in a separate letter, to convince nine 
readers in every ten that the uniform British 
tradition which associates Mons Badonicus 
with Bath is right, and that Guest’s substitu- 
tion of Badbury Hill in Dorset (which Freeman 
andGreen have accepted without, apparently, 
making any independent research) will not bear 
serious examination. 

It is quite needless to discuss Mr. Anscombe’s 
second and third letters, because they rest upon 
the conclusions derived in bis first. But there 
are some corrections on them which it is well 
to make. 

Iam unaware of any reason for supposing 

that Gildas wrote his book in Britain :* he would 
be exceptionally careless of his safety to write 
it within arm’s length of any of the kings he 
reviles. His application of the term ‘‘ trans- 
marinis” to the Scots and Picts does not refer 
to their geographical position towards himself, 
but to the fact that the Dalriad Scots had come 
from Ireland and the Picts (traditionally) from 
Scythia (Bede, H.E.i.1). He does not mention 
“the Scots of Ireland” in the passage quoted 
by Mr. Anscombe, but ‘‘Scotorum a circio, 
Pictorum ab aquilone”; and this represents 
the geographical position of the Dalriad Scots 
towards the North Kymry, and not that of the 
Trish Scots to the Welsh coast. Therewith falls 
the supposition that the writer dwelt on such a 
part of the coast that his ‘‘ occidentalis oceanus”’ 
must have been St. George’s Channel, and that, 
consequently, the passage about the licking of 
that ovean by the fire of invasion must refer to 
the capture, not of Chester in 607, but of 
Anglesey in 617. 
_ Nor when Gildas speaks of ‘‘tam desperati 
insulae excidii insperatique mentio auxilii,” is 
he thinking of the recovery of Anglesey in 633 
by an ‘“‘unlooked for alliance” ‘between 
Cadwallon and Penda. The “‘ insulae excidium ” 
isthe ‘‘Excidium Britanniae”’ ; insperati is ‘* un- 
hoped-for,” not “‘ unlooked-for”; auzilii is 
“help,” uot “alliance.” He has just been 
speaking uf the siege of the Badon mount, 
which he says was in the forty-fourth year 
before that in which he was writing. He goes 
on, without interruption, as follows : 


“Sed ne nunc quidem, ut antea, civitates patriae 
inbabitantur; sed desertae dirutaeque hactenus 

* The eleventh century Life of him by the monk 
of Ruys distinctly says (c. 19) that he did not. 








equalent, cessantibus licet externis bellis, sed non 
civilibus. Haesit etenim tam desperati insulae 
excidii insperatiaue mentio auxilii me moriae eorum 
qui utriusque miraculi testes extitere: et ob hoc 
reges, publici, privati, sacerdotes, ecclesiastici, 
suum quique ordinem eervarunt, at illis decedenti- 
bus cum successiseet aetas tempestatis illius nescia 
et praesentis tantum terenitatis c«xperta,"’ &c., & 


The victory of the Badon hill was the last 
event recorded before the ‘‘tam desperatum 
insulae excidium,” and the tam vubviously 
refers to it. The first ‘‘ marvel ” was the relief 
of Badon city by Arthur’s march from the 
Pictish frontier, the second (and the ‘‘aux- 
ilium ”’) was the divine aid given to him in 
the subsequent battle of Badon bill.* Nennius 
(circa 796) says that at length Arthur charged 
single-handed, and killed 960 with his own hand 
in the one charge. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(twelfth century) puts the number only at 470, 
and says that he called out the Virgiu’s name 
before charging, and invoked God as he struck. 
The Annales Cambriae (eleventh century) say he 
carried the (or a) cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 
on his shoulders three days and nights. What- 
ever the details were, it is clear that there 
was a tradition of divine aid bestowed on 
Artbur. 

As to the popular derivation of Anglesey 
accepted by Mr. Anscombe, I knew it had been 
confuted in the AcADEMY, but forgot when 
and by whom. Prof. Rb¥s told me it was by 
Mr. Bradley ; and Mr. Bradley has referred me 
to a letter of his in the AcADEMy for June 2, 
1894. in which he points out that ‘‘ English- 
men's island ’’ would have been Engla-ig in 
Old, and something like Ingley in Modern 
English, and that Anglesey is ‘‘ the Old Norse 

nguls-¢y, perhaps meaning ‘ The island of the 
strait.’ Mr. Anscombe will find the name as 
Angles éy in the Chronicle under the year 1098, 
and will probably see that the s is fatal. 

The clues to the writer’s date which Mr. 
Anscombe ingeniously detectsin his third letter 
exactly suit the middle of the sixth century. 
The Church was then ‘‘ vidua,” because Pope 
Vigilius had been imperatively summoned to 
Constantinople by Justinian in 545, and was 
not allowed to return till 554; he died on his 
way back. It was ‘‘sub tributo”’ because 
Justinian exacted grievous taxes from the city 
(Procopius, De be//o Gothico, iii. 21), And the 
allusions to the diminished splendour of the 
Word of God and to the sons of Sion having 
embraced ordure apparently refer to the long 
‘*controversy of the Three Chapters,” which 
created much feeling among the Western 
bishops against the action of Pope Vigilius and 
the fifth Oecumenical Synod.  Vigilius’s 
Judicatum was in 548, the Synod in 553, and 
Vigilius confirmed it in the latter year. The 
Synod’s anathematisations are chiefly on the 
subject of the nature of ‘‘God the Word” or 
‘*the Word of God.” 

E. W. B. NIcHOLson. 








SHAKSPERE'S ANCESTRY. 
Lightwoods Cottage. Beechlanes, Bi-mingham : 
Oct. 3), 1695. 

Mr. H. P. Stokes mnst «xcuse me if I fail to 
comprehend his meaning in reiterating a state- 
ment which I have distinctly proved is not up- 
held, but contradicted, by the authority (Mr. 
— Hunter) whom he cites in support 
of it. 

I have discovered a connexion between the 
Shakespears of Wroxall and Rowenton and 


* This was written before Mr. Stevenson's letter 
appeared. He is 1ight in making the victory of 
Aurelius Ambrcsianus the first of the two marvels 
Gildas had mentioned it only three lines before the 
affair of the Badon hill. And it is to Aurelius’ 
victory that tam... excidté refers 


the Griffyn family, which had hitherto been un- 
known; and it is a very important discovery, 
since it throws a light upon many points con- 
nected with the poet’s family history which 
had hitherto been obscure. For instauce, it 
shows that Elizabeth Vernon of Hodnet, who 
married the Earl of Southampton, was by 
marriage the poet's cousin; and it therefore 
explains his familiarity with the earl, and also 
tends to supply the true motive and meaning 
of the Sonnets. A very important point is tu 
fasten this marriage upon Richard Shakspere, 
who held the honourable office of Bailiff 
of Wroxall; and this Mr. Stokes ventures 
to dispute, although it has led to a 
discovery of a grant of land—not by the 
king, but by the Lidy Isabella Shakespear 
Pnoress of Wroxall—to John Shakespear, who 
(by the aid of the poet’s application to the 
Heralds’ Cullege) can fairly be identified as the 
great-grandfatver of the poet. Before I dis- 
covered the Wroxall Rolls (which had never 
before been examined) I was unable to give Alys 
Griffyn’s exact place in the pedigree, but now 
I cau place her definitely. I published an 
abstract of these Rvlls in the 7'imes. 

Mr. Stokes asserts that ‘‘ probably ” Hanter 
had some “‘ additional” reason for bis ‘‘ opinion.” 
He charges me with altering my position ; but, 
although he now drops to an ‘‘ opinion” in the 
Times of Saturday last he again wrote that Mr. 
Joseph Hunter had ‘‘identified’”’ Richard of 
Alcester with Richard of Wroxall. All that 
Mr. I{unter wrote was that they were probably 
identical ; but he distinctly stated that it was a 
mere opinion, and he suggested that the Court 
Rolls of Wroxall should be searched for such 
proof—a clever guess on his part, but 
avowedly a mere guess. 

I have now laboured through the whole of 
the Hunter MSS. which are in the British 
Museum (some later in date than his book) ; and 
they do not contain any information upon the 
subject, though they disclose the fact that 
he had omitted to search the Subsidy Rolls, the 
very fist thing to be done. Now, these 
Subsidy Rolls give valuable information. Those 
for Alcester show that in 14 and 16 
Henry VIII. Thomas Shakespear of that place 
was assessed at 40s., while Johu of Rowenton, 
Senior, was assessed at £7, and John Junior 
at 403., and a Richard of Wroxall also at 403; 
about the same proportion existed in 34 
Henry VIIL., when the Alcester man is styled 
Sykestaffe, as he is in the Muster Rolls of 
16 Henry VIII., when he served (as did Richard 
of Wroxall) as a billman and not as an archer. 
In the same Rolls a Richard of Rowenton did 
serve as an archer, and he very possibly 
was the Bailiff, although it is not clear 
where the Bailiff resided. The Priory of 
Wroxall had Jand in Hampton Curlew. 
In 14 Henry VIII. one Richard Shakespear, who 
had ceased to reside there a year or two later, 
was assessed for that place. Antonio Shakespere, 
whose child was baptized at Stratford 1580, also 
resided at Hampton (? Hampton Curlew). It is 
very difficult to fullow Richard Shakespear after 
Henry VIII. had taken away the temptation of 
rents and riches from the poor nuns; but I 
think the Wroxall Rolls supply sufficient proof 
to connect him with one Alice Lone who held 
part of the Shakspear lands there 22 Henry 
VIII. That name subsequently became Lane ; 
and the pedigree of that family ia the Herald’s 
Visitations shows their relationship to the 
Greens of Stratford, who claimed cousinship 
with the t, the Coombs, and the Nash 
family—indeed, with all the poet’s known 
relations. The Subsidy Rolls for 16 Henry 
VIII. for Berely also show that John Hill 
(first husband of Agnes Arden, the poet’s step- 

dmother) was assessed at £6, and her 
father, Thos. Webb, at £7; and the Roll for 





37 Henry VIII. shows that Agnes Hill was then 
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a widow, so that she could not have been own 
mether to Mary Arden. 
Joun Pym YEATMAN. 

P.S.—An important fact in this inquiry is 
that in 35 Elizabeth one Ryce Griffin was 
assessed for £20 of land in Badesley Clinton. 
Dugdale gives no information respecting him. 
Can he be Ryce, the son of the poet, Bartho- 
lomew Griffin of Coventry (not far off). This 
place is in the Forest of Arden, and close to 
Rowenton and Wroxall. Another fact of 
importance is that the Priory accounts for 
26 Henry VIII. show that Walter Griffyn, 
Knight, then held the lands and rents of the 
Prioress of Wroxall in Chipping Warden. 
The Braybrook and Dingley pedigrees 
give no information of any Walter at this 
period, although possibly he is another brother 
of Francis of Braybrook and Alys Shakespere. 
It seems highly probable that her husband, if 
Bailiff of Wroxall, should leave the land of that 
priory in the Griffyn manor to another of that 
family. Surely here are people of good family, 
one of them knighted, unless, indeed, he was 
only a priest to whom this title was given by 
courtesy. Will Mr. H. P. Stokes, instead of 
trying to stop my honest work, assist me in 
making out these relationships ? PY 








TWO EMENDATIONS OF THE SAXON CHRONICLE, 
Oxford: Oct. 14, 1895. 


At the year 876 in the Saxon Chronicle there 
occurs a passage which in the Parker MS. (A) 
runs thus: ‘And by geare Healfdene Nor- 
banhymbra lond gedwlde, and ergende weeron, 
and hiera tilgende”; which is commonly 
translated: ‘‘ and that year Halfdane divided 
the land of the Northumbrians, and they were 
ploughing, and (some) of them were tilling.” 
Here ergende is taken as the present participle 
of the verb erian, ‘‘to ear, or plough.” But 
what is the opposition between ‘ ploughing ”’ 
and “tilling” ? How could any be ‘ plough- 
ing ’’ who were not also “ tilling” ? 

I believe that the Peterborough MS. (E) 
shows us the right way, with its hergende, from 
hergian, ‘‘to harry.” Then the translation will 
run: ‘They were harrying, and some of them 
were tilling.” It is admitted that Halfdane’s 
division of Northumbria applied only to Deira: 
Bernicia, though overrun, was not divided. 
The meaning of the passage, then, will be that 
while some of the host remained behind to till 
the lands which had been dealt out to them, 
the rest went a-harrying, probably in Bernicia. 

Again in the Worcester MS. (D) at 924 (= 
925 in A) occurs a passage, which all editors, 
myself included, have printed thus: “ and 
he [viz.:  Aebelstan] geaf his sweostor 
Ofsie Ealdseaxna cynges suna,” the refer- 
ence being to the marriage of Edith, the 
sister of Athelstan, to Otho, son of Henry I. 
afterwards the Emperor Otho the Great; and 
it is assumed that Ofsio is the scribe’s way of 
representing the name Otho. But it is hard 
to see how such a corruption could arise, when 
in the same MS. we have, at 958, ‘‘Oda 
arcebiscop,” and in the other MSS., at the 
years 887, 888, 961, 982, the forms Oda, Odda 
occur. In this last entry Otho II. is spoken of 
as ‘‘Odda Romana casere,” and his brother 
Liudolf as “ bee3 ealdan Oddan sunu”’—i.e., son 
of Otho the Great. There can be little doubt 
that o/se is a mere slip for ofer swe, a phrase 
which constantly occurs with reference to 
continental affuirs—c/., e.g., 874, 880, 885, &e. 
The slip would be all the easier if the entry 
was copied from a MS. in which the er of ofer 
was abbreviated, as is sometimes the case. It 
is noteworthy that in MSS. B and C the entry 
ends imperfectly with the word ‘‘ sweostor,” 
as if the scribes could not make out what they 


It is a pleasure to me to be able to add that 
both these emendations have the approval of 
Prof. Earle, to whom I owe my first introduc- 
tion to the study of the Saxon Chronicle. 

CHARLES PLUMMER. 








IRELAND AND THE BASQUES, 
Oxford : Oct. 21, 1895. 

In reply to Mr. Webster’s letter, I may briefly 
say that I do not think that the words which 
he cites from Mendez Silva come from the little 
book of Andres de Pigs. I have looked through 
the latter volume, rather hurriedly, and failed 
to find the passage in question, though I dis- 
covered various other curious things in it. 

Then as to Partholoim, who is represented in 
Irish legendary history as one of the earliest 
colonisers of Ireland, I fear he is not ancient. 
On looking up the passage where the name 
occurs in San-Marte’s edition of Geoffrey 
(iii. 12), and then turning to see if the editor 
had a note on it, I found words to the effect 
that Partholoim is the Bar-Tolemon of Spanish 
legend. For the Spaniards, he says, have not 
only appropriated the Trojan legend, but also 
made Brutus their own; and he refers to 
Florian da Cawpo’s allusion to two Roman 
consuls Tolemon and Brutus. Others who 
mention one or both of them seem to be Don 
Rodrigo Ximenes, H. Isidore, and Estevan de 
Garibay. John of Fordun also has a good 
deal to say of Bartholomus, to whom he 
gives two brothers, Hermonius and Hibertus. 
I abstain from any remarks of my own on the 
contents of San-Marte’s suggestive note. 

Lastly, as to Gurguint, I suppose the name to 
be the one more usually written Gwrgant. 
There are several persons of that name men- 
tioned in Welsh literature, but I cannot fix 
Geoffrey’s hero. The reference to the Basques 
having Ireland given them is quite of a piece 
with the Irish story of the Milesian Irish 
having come from Spain. It would be a 
useful bit of work if somebody would under- 
take to examine the story carefully, so as to see 
whether it implies any genuine Irish tradition, 
or was merely suggested by a certain similarity 
ofnamer. Take, for example, Andres de Poga’s 
aecond king of Spain, called, according to the 
fabulous history on which he draws, ibero or 
Heber, and compare with it one of the two 
Irish ancestors, Eber or Emer (pronounced 
Ever), to whom is ascribed the half of Ireland 
nearest to Spain. Emer, sometimes called 
Emer Finn—i.ec., ‘‘ the fair or white” —and his 
brother Erem (genitive Hremon, also found 
written Jicremon), were according to some 
systems the ancestors of the whole Irish people, 
and they have as their father Mil of Spain, 
whence the epithet ‘‘ Milesian” as applied 
to the Irish. It would be interesting to see 
what element, if any, would remain of the 
Milesian Legend, after accounting for Tacitus 
bringing the Silures and the Iberians together, 
and for the allusions to the Scotti by Isidore, 
and by Spanish writers in later times. 
I hope that you will excuse my learning my 
lesson in public in this fashion, as I have been 
tempted to do it. 

J. Riys. 








THE CASSITERIDES, 
Paris: Oct. 27, 1895. 
Herodotus does not question the existence of 
the Cassiterides ; he only says that he can give 
no information about them. The hypothesis 
that the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, never 
existed is not to be reconciled with Strabo’s 
statement (IIT. v. 11) concerning Publius 
Crassus, who, in Caesar’s time, reached them 
by sea and discovered the mines (MMérAwws 
Kpdroos d:aBis én’ abrois, tyvm ta péradda ex 
mikpod BiOvus dputtéueva nal robs &vdprs eipnvalov:). 


a 


Cassiterides are connected with Spain, which is 
by no means astonishing when we reflect : (1 
that the Phoenician commerce with the 
Cassiterides, and, consequently, the scant 
information about them, reached the classical 
world by the way of Spain; (2) that Strabo 
just as Caesar himself and the great majority 
of ancient writers, never had the faintest idea of 
what we call ‘‘ being up to date,” and could 
not make up his mind to neglect the state- 
ments of more ancient writers even when recent 
information seemed to denote that such state- 
ments were worth nothing. 

SaLoMon REtnacn, 





Fen Dittor, Cambridge: Oct. 29, 1895, 


I am very glad to find that Mr. Torr has 
independently arrived at the same conclusion 
respecting the distinction drawn by Strabo 
and Diodorus between the tin trade with 
Britain and that with the Cassiterides, which I 
believe I was the first to point out, in a paper 
called ‘‘ The Greek Trade Routes to Britain,” 
Folk-Lore Jourrxal (March, 1890). But I do 
not think he is right in denying the existence 
of such islands, merely because Herodotus 
knew nothing certain about them. Herodotus 
was equally uncertain about the source of the 
amber supply; but would Mr. Torr for that 
reason doubt the statements of the later 
writers, such as Pliny, that it came from the 
Baltic coasts ? 

We are told explicitly by Strabo that Publius 
Crassus crosse2 over to the Cassiterides, and I 
have shown (/oc. cit.) that this Crassus was 
Caesar’s famous lieutenant, who conquered all 
Aquitania (Caes. B. (7. iii, 11-20). The 
people of Northern Spain had given great 
assistance to the Aquitani in their struggle 
against him (ZB. G. iii. 23), and he therefore 
probably went to chastise them. He was, 
without doubt, fully aware of the mineral 
wealth of that country, as is shown by Caesar's 
remark (2B. G. iii, 21), 

While I firmly followed Mr. Elton in deny- 
ing that the Cassiterides were the Scilly Isles, 
I likewise follow him in believing that the 
Cassiterides are a group of small islands off 
the coast of Northern Spain (Origin of English 
History, c. i). Mr. Torr simply says that 
there are not any islands off the north-west 
corner of Spain ; but he must abolish the exist- 
ence of this group of small islands, put forward 
with high probability by Mr. Elton. 

In arguments based on derivations of xaccl- 
tepos, whether from Phoenician or Celtic names, 
cautious people will put but little faith. 
WILLIAM Ripeway. 








THE ANTI-CHRIST SAGA, 
Tring: Oct, 28, 185. 


Mr. Conybeare would add to our obligation 
if he would explain how the thirty days of the 
kingdom, the sixty days of the garden, and the 
hundred days of the heavens, grew out of the 
tradition recorded by Irenaeus (V. xxxvi. 1, 2), 
according to which those who bear fruit an 
hundred-fold are in Heaven, those who bear 
fruit sixty-fold in Paradise, those who bear 
fruit thirty-fold in the City. Does not the 
liberation of all the lands of Christendom from 
the Aryan hosts by the Romans, after which 
the earth shall repose in goodly paths for /ong 
epochs, date the Saga immediately after the 
victories of Heraclius ? G. A. Smrcox. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Euspay, Nov. 8, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Theatres ani 
Music Halls,” by the R:v. Stewart Headlam. 
7 p.m. al: “The Prospects of Secondary Edu- 
” by Mrs. Bryant. 


cation in England 
Gouna, Nov. 4,8 p.m. Royal Institution : G2nera! Monthly 


Meet ng. 
5pm. Hellenic: “Tie Enzeakroun>s Question,” 








had before them. 


In the same passsge, and elsewhere, the 


by Miss Jane Harrison. 
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8 p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects : Address 


the President, Mr. F. C. > 
= Sp.m. 4ristotelian: Address by the President, Mr. 
pearance.” 


IL, by Prot. W 8 a lo-Russian: “T geniev’ 
y, Nov. 5, .m. iglo- : ‘ar ~ 
—_— in Modern Titerature’” by Mr. E. A. Brayley- 


Hodgetts. 

8p.m. Biblical Archaeology : ‘* Deuteronomy, chap. 
sxxii .” by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 

Wroxzspay, Nov. 6, 8 p.m. Geolegical: ‘‘The Serpentine, 
Gneissoid, and Hornblendic Rocks of the Lizard District,” 
by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “* The Scbistes Lustrés of Mont 
Jovet (Savoy),” by Dr. J. W. 

4pm. Archaeological Institute: “Garlands,” by 
Mr. Edward Peacock; ‘Signs of Old Fleet-street,”” by 
Mr. F. C. Hilton Price. 

8pm. Elizabethan: “' The Elizabethan &tting of 
Songs,”’ by Mr. Artt ur Dill n. 

Tuurspay, Nov.7,8p.m. Royal Acatemy: “The Trunk,” 
by Prof. William Ancerson. 

8p.m. Linnean: *Mimicry in Butterflies of the 
Genus Hypolimxas (Hiibn ),’’ by “iy | 
Revieion of the Genus Jentas (Benth.),” by Mr. G. F. 
Scott Elliot; **An Account of the Butterflies cf the 
Gearus Charazes (Ochs ),” by Dr. A. G. Butler. 

8 p.o. Chemicsl: * The Temperatures of Flames 
and the Ac tylene Theory of Luminority,” by Prof. 
Fmithells; **The Action of Acidic Oxides on Salts of 
Flydroxy-Acids,” by Prof. G. G. Henderson and D. 
Prentice ; ** Sodium Nitr: sosulp hate and the Constitution 
cf Nitros sulphates,” by Profs Divers and Haga. 

Faipay, Nov 9,5 pm. Physical: “The M-gnetic Field of 
apy “ylindrical Cuil or Plane Circuit,” by Mr. W. H. 

| Everett; “* The Latent Heat of Volatilisation of Benzene,” 
by Mr. Griffiths and Miss Marshall ; “The Comparison 
ot Latent Heats of Volatilisatien,” by Prof. Ramsay and 
Mies Marsh: 

farunvay, Nov. 9,345 p.m Botanic: General Fo:tnightly 


Meeticg. 


SCIENCE. 


The Structure of Man: an Icdex to his 
Past History. By Dr. R. Wiedersheim. 
Translated by H. and M. Bernard. The 
Translation Edited and Annotated by 
Prof. G. B. Howes. (Macmillans.) 


Tx the preface, here reproduced, of the 
second edition (1893) of Der Bau der 
Menschen, to give it its German title, the 
author tells us that the work in its present 
form is based on an academic treatise issued 
in 1887 “for a limited circle of readers,” 
without any illustrations, and to a great 
extent of quite a summary character. This 
is merely another way of saying that it was 
one of those innumerable scientific essays 
or monographs which are the direct out- 
come of the German university system, and 
the vast majority of which disappear after 
they have served their purpose. But a 
small percentage, possessing the germs of 
vitality, often form a convenient foundation 
for systematic treatises of permanent value ; 
and to this category emphatically belongs 
Dr. Wiedersheim’s work. Although still 
in parts betraying the somewhat sketchy 
nature of the monograph, and making no 
claim to be regarded as exhaustive, it 
abounds in so many accurate details, 
throwing fresh light on the physical 
relations of man to the lower series of 
Vertebrates, and is at the same time enriched 
with such a profusion of excellent illustra- 
tions, that it was fully entitled to the 
honour of an English edition. And here it 
may at once be stated that the author has 
beea fortunate both in his translators, and 
especially in the editor, whose careful 
annotations often act as well-timed cor- 


rectives to the author’s speculations. Prof. | 


Howes’ preface also forms an instructive 
chapter in the natural history of man, 
which is brought well up to date, con- 
taining references to such recent finds as 
Dr. E. Dubois’ Pithecanthropus erectus (Java, 
1892), Dr. Fritz Noetling’s palacoliths from 
the lowet pliocene beds of the Yenang- 





Young district, Burma, and even Mr. R. 
Elliott’s fossil man from the Galley Hill 
terrace-gravels, Kent, first described by 
Mr. E. T. Newton (Meeting Geological 
Society, May 22 1895). Hitherto “‘ Tertiary 
Man,” although long accepted even by 
Virchow and other conservatives on the 
continent, could be spoken of only with 
bated breath in Britain. But in the light 
of these discoveries Prof. Howes no longer 
hesitates to declare that ‘‘the remains of 
Ancestral Man must be sought thus far back 
in time.” 

As in so many German scientific treatises, 
all formal divisions into parts or chapters 
are discarded. But thanks to the clear 
arrangement of the subject matier under so 
many general titles, each with numerous 
sub-headings, little inconvenience arises 
from their absence, while reference is facili- 
tated by a copious table of contents and an 
index, which, however, might with advantage 
be made somewhat fuller. A short intro- 
duction, dwelling on the revolution that has 
taken place in biological studies since the 
appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
is followed by nine general headings or 
sections, devoted respectively to the treat- 
ment of the Integument with the cutaneous 
organs arising from it, the Skeleton, the 
Muscular and the Nervous Systems, the 
Organs of Sense, the Alimentary Apparatus, 
the Respiratory, Circulatory, and Urino- 
genital Systems. Owing to the defective 
character of the palaeontological record 
which for Man scarcely dates farther back 
than ‘‘diluvial”’—that is, late pliocene or 
early pleistocene times—reliance is chiefly 
placed on comparative anatomy and embry- 
ology in determining the relations of the 
human organism to the lower vertebrate 
orders. ‘The distinction is everywhere 
insisted upon between “‘ vestigial ”—that is, 
atrophied organs, whose explanation is to 
be sought in the homologues of other 
mammalians, of birds, reptiles, and even 
fishes—and organs showing ‘‘ progressive 
characters ”’—that is, tonding towards more 
perfected adaptation to special functions. 
But this obvious distinction seems to be 
overlooked by the author when he declares, 
in reference to the general question of the 
ascent of man from a lower precursor in the 
zoological series, that ‘‘nothing is gained 
by the mere demonstration of animal like- 
nesses” (p. 212), presumably because such 
likenesses may be the result of convergence 
along independent lines of development. 
At least so much may be inferred from 
a passage in the preface, where Prof. Howes 
remarks that 
‘*our accepted views as to the inter-reiation- 
ships between the greater groups of animals 
are largely based upon the assumption that 
similarity of gross structure implies community 
of origin. It is now becoming evident that an 
essentially similar definitive condition may be 
independently reached, under advancing modifi- 
cation along parallel lines, by members of 
independent groups of animals; and there is 
reason to suspect that some of our classifica- 
tory systems are unnatural and erroneous from 
want of appreciation of this principle of 
‘convergence.’ We must therefore not lose 
sight of the possibility that some of the 
characters which modern Man and the higher 
Apes have in common may have been inde- 
pendently acquired.”’ 





Clearly that is so; and it is easy to conceive 
how the prehensile foot of the Orang, for 
instance, might approach the human form 
under the modifying influences of a changed 
environment, such as the gradual transition 
from a wooded to a steppe zone, where the 
rehensile function would cease to operate. 

ut it seems impossible to explain by the 
principle of convergence resemblances in 
atrophied organs, such as the wormlike 
terminal process of the coecum, and the 
coecum itself common to the primates and 
even to the marsupials. So with the caudal 
vertebrae, the agitator caudae and other 
associated muscles, which are also common 
to all anthropoids, and some of which are 
even less atrophied in Man than in Orang, 
as if the caudal appendix itself had per- 
sisted longer in the Hominidae than in the 
Simiidae. Many analogous cases might 
be quoted from this instructive volume, 
all pointing unmistakably, not to late con- 
vergence, but to early divergence from a 
remote generalised prototype in which these 
vestigial organs were functional, and thus 
demonstrating either a community of origin 
or else direct but purposeless creative energy. 
We may iofer that, while progressive 
characters may prove nothing, vestigial 
structures confirm the evolutionary doctrine 
of ascant ; in other words, ‘‘ there seems no 
escape from the conclusion that Man and 
the Apes must have had a common ancestor 
in the remote past” (Preface). 

Yet even here caution is needed; and the 
editor calls attention (p. 138) to some recent 
observations of Dr. Forsyth-Major on the 
brain of certain Lemurs, from which it 
would appear that characters hitherto re- 
garded as primitive, and consequently in- 
dicating relationship with and origin from a 
lower order of mammals, may nevertheless 
be secondary and retrogressive. In the 
human embryo itself certain cerebral con- 
volutions are developed and afterwards lost 
which have nothing to do with those of 
the adult. But does not this very fact 
lend support to the views of the American 
palaeontologist, E D. Cope, on the original 
relations of the Anthropoids with the 
Lemuroids, rather than invalidate the 
general conclusion regarding the signifi- 
cance of vestigial organs ? 

Elsewhere it is shown that during infancy 
(from the second to the fourth year) the 
difference is not great between the brain 
weight of Man and the higher Anthropoids, 
whereas the brain of the human adult is 
relatively at least twice and absolutely 
three or four times heavier than that of the 
Chimpanzee ; hencs the inference that ‘‘ the 
brain of the Ape, unlike that of Man, de- 
velops little with age, and attains its defivite 
condition far sooner” (p. 130). This is an 
extremely iateresting determination, in view 
of the fact that analogous ra'ios prevail 
between the higher and lower Hominidae 
themselves. Thus, owing to the early 
closing of the sutures, the Negro braia ac- 
quires little expansion after the age of 
puberty, and the Negro himself, who in 
childhood yields little to the Caucasian, 
remains virtually a child throughout life. 
Similar conditions must have existed 
among all primitive races, whose crania 
(Neanderthal, Marcilly-sur-Eure, Xc.) often 
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show complete or nearly complete ossifica- 
tion, especially of the frontal suture. In 
the li ht of these contrasts, based on 
physiological grounds, it is easy to under- 
stand why the expectations of philan- 
thropists, that the lower races might be 
suddenly raised by artificial processes to 
the culture-level of the white man, have 
necessarily been doomed to disappointment. 
But, like nearly all physical anthropologists, 
Dr. Wiedersheim somewhat neglects the 
mental aspect of his subject. In the few 
scattered references, however, to articulate 
speech full recognition is given to the 
essential relations of language to the vocal 
organs; and Prof. Howes suggests (p. 173) 
that in Man the velum palati (the soft 
palate) and the epiglottis have suffered ‘‘a 
loss of connexion by the specialisation of 
the latter more particularly for vocalisation.” 
At page 115 we read that 


‘the development of the brain is closely con- 
nected with the acquisition of mental powers 
in Man. The development of language has 
necessarily determined a corresponding develop- 
ment of the muscles round the mouth and nose. 
If we can only demonstrate some slight pro- 
gressive development in these parts, something 
will be gained, for we shall be able to say that, 
where the higher development of Man leads us 
to expect more complicated anatomical arrange- 
ments, these are actually found.” 


Here the subject, so far as regards 
articulate speech, is carried no further. 
But it may be permitted to point out that 
quite recently some unexpected light has 
been thrown on the correlation of language 
and its facial organs by Dr. Arthur Keith, 
in a paper on Pithecanthropus erectus and 
other human fossil remains contributed 
to Science Progress for July, 1895. This 
observer infers from the arrangement of 
the facial lines in fossil crania the presence 
of the muscular system which has been 
specially modified for speech. But in 
some points primitive Man resembled the 
Anthropoids more than modern Man, so 
that he would appear to have been “ less 
highly adapted for speech.” We have 
here, therefore, a theory of the origin and 
development of speech established on an 
anatomical foundation, and it should be no 
longer permissible to speak of language 
either as descending ready-made from above 
or as a conscious human “invention.” If 
primitive Man articulated less perfectly than 
his living descendants, it must be obvious 
that language, like everything else in organic 
nature, has had a lowly origin: that it has 
been slowly evolved simultaneously with the 
growth of the physical organs of which it is 
the function. 

As an indispensable supplement to Dar- 
win’s and Huxley’s treatises, and possibly 
also to Prof. Macalister’s promised ‘‘ Physical 
Anthropology,’’ this excellent English edition 
of Dr. Wiedersheim’s work will doubtless 
continue long in demand. Hence a few 
points may be mentioned which will need 
revision in future editions. Such is the 
lettering of one or two of the illustrations 
Figs. 21 and 72), the transliteration of the 

ussian name Jeftichjeff (p. 9), where both 
j’s are German, and should be represented 
by y in English; the superfluous ¢ in 
Scheweinemolaren (p. 160), and the Orang- 


Sakai, spoken of as a ‘Malay tribe” 
(p. 149), although Miklukho-Maclay’s photo- 
graphs and descriptions clearly show that 
they are Negritos of a very pronounced 


type. 
ve A. H. Keane. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMORITES IN BABYLONIA. 
Lonion: Cet, 22, 1895. 


In his interesting address, read before the 
Church Congress on October 9, Prof. Sayce 
spoke of the dynasty to which Kbammurabi 
belonged, and poiated out, from the names of 
the kings of which it was composed, that it 
was of foreign origin, originally from Southera 
Arabia, with whose inhabitants certain 
Hebrews with Hebrew names, who must have 
been living at that time in Babylonia, in all 
probability had a common ancestry. 

In his Beitriige zum babylonischen Privatrecht 
Dr. Meissner publishes (among others) the text 
of Bu. 88-5-12, 47, which twice mentions “a 
field of the Aworite district” (@gi/ ugari A-mu- 
ur-ri-t D.S., éqli a ugari A-mu-ur-ri-i), im- 
plying that the Amorites were numerous 
enough in Babylonia to have a district to them- 
selves. The tablet Bu. 88-5-12, 57 also seems 
to testify to the presence of Amorites in the 
land, for one of the witnesses, Itamman-éres,* 
is described as PA-MAR-TU—i.e., the character 
PA, which Dr. Meissner has shown to be the 
determinative prefix for ‘‘ man,” with the word 
Martu, which is the Akkadian equivalent of 
Amurri, ‘‘ Amorite.” In fact, there is hardly 
any escape from the translation ‘‘ Itamman- 
éres, the Amorite.” An additional detail is 
furnished by tbe unpublished impression of 
this witness’s cylinder-seal, in which he calls 
himself ‘‘ Itam[man-éres]. son of Nabi-.., 
servant of Amwmiz:[duga],” the king then 
reigning. The same title is likewise given to 
Ibku-Annunitum, ‘“‘the judge,” on_ his 
cylinder-seal, showing that they were both 
royal officials. ‘‘ Amorite land,” and Amorite 
servants of the king, are further indications of 
the western connexions of the dynasty then 
ruling in Babylonia, and support Prof. Sayce’s 
contention. The exact extent of the district 
which would be irdicated by mdt Amurri, 
‘* the land of the Amorites,” is uncertain. 

THEOPHILUS G. PINCHEs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE following is the list recommended for 
election as council of the London Mathematical 
Society at its annual meeting to be held on 
November 14: President, Major Macmahon, 
R.A. ; vice-presidents, Messrs. M. J. M. Hill, 
M. Jenkins, and A. B. Kempe; treasurer, Dr. 
J. Larmor; hon secretaries, Messrs. R. 
Tucker and A. E. H. Love; other members, 
Messrs. Baker, G. H. Bryan, Col. Cunningham, 
E. B. Elliott, Glaisher, Greenhill, Hobson, 
Hudson, and Macaulay. After thirty years’ 
tenure of the post, Mr. Jenkins has tendered 
his resignation of the office of secretary on the 
ground of ill-health. He temporarily under- 
took the office on the retirement of Mr. H. M. 
Bompas (November 20, 1865), and was elected, 
with the late Mr. G. C. de Morgan as his 
colleague, at the following annual meeting 
January 15, 1866). As the society held its 

t meeting on January 16, 1865, it will thus 
be seen how intimate his connexion with the 
society has been. 


© Brei is the common Babylonian reading of the 
character; but as the man was apparently a 
foreignsr, Prof. Sayce dcubts its correctness in 








THE first meeting of the Linnean Society for 
the current session will be held at Burlington 
House on Thursday next, when papers will be 
read on butterflies by Col. Swinhoe and Dr, 
A. G. Butler. | 

At the first meeting of the Geological Society, 
to be held at Burlington House on Wednesday 
next, Prof. T. G. Bonney will read a paper on 
‘‘The Serpentine, Gneissoid, and Hornblendic 
Rocks of the Lizard District.” 


THE council of the Royal College of Surge ns 
have received from Mrs. J. Whitaker Hulke the 
series of drawings of malignant and other 
tumours collected by her husband, the late 
goer and from Mr. John Tweedy a MS, 

y Archile de Verona, entitled ‘“‘ De Dolore 
Juncturarum.” 


A BRONZE portrait bust of Dr. Robert Brow, 

the botanist, was recently unveiled at Montrose, 
his native town. Beneath the bust is a tablet, 
with the following incription : 
** Robert Brown, D.O L. Oxon., LL.D. Edinburgh, 
F.R.S. London, President of the Lianean Society, 
Member of the Institute of France. Born in this 
house 2lst December 1773; died in London 10.h 
June, 1858. ‘ Botanicorum facile princeps,’ Alex. 
von Humboldt.’’ 

Dr. DuctAux has been appointed direct r, 
and Dr. Roux sub-director, of the; Past:ur 
Institute. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE twenty-sixth session of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology will commence on Tuesday 
next, when a paper will be read by the Rev. C. 
J. Ball, on ‘The Thirty-third Chapter of 
Deuteronomy.” 

THE Armenian Press at Venice will shortly 
publish the old Armenian version of the Testa- 
menta XII. Patriarcharum, a full collation of 
the text of which will also be published 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. The same Press is 
about to publish, partly at the expense of Mr, 
Conybeare, the old Armenian version of the 
works of St. Athanasius. This was mad: in 
the fifth century, and is very exact. 


THE current number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt)—which is the first after the 
summer holidays—opens with another instal- 
ment of Prof. J. B. Mayor’s critical notes on 
the text of the ‘‘Stromateis” of Clement of 
Alexandria. Mr. J. Donovan also continues 
his notable examination of Greek Jussives, here 
dealing with German opinion on the subje:t, as 
influenced by a tnowledge of the Sclavonic 
tense-system. He points out that the Polish 
has two forms, usually called dokonany and 
niedokonany, the use of which in the imperative 
seems to correspond exactly with that of the 
aorist and present of the Greeks. In opposition 
to the common view that the aorist implies 
duration of time, he maintains that its char- 
acteristic is to mark the evolution of action, as 
something going on or in progress, without 
reference to its conclusion, the length of time 
implied being altogether immaterial. From 
this essential idea of the present, he draws the 
following explanations of usages otker thn the 
imperative : 

**1. Action ‘evolving iteelf’ naturally covers 
habitual action, the latter implying a something 
that is still going on, not ended. Thus we get 
the present and imperfect of habitual action. 

**2, Whatever is vividly pictured as enacting 
itself before our eyes comes under ‘ action evolving 
itself.’ Hence the historic present. 

**3. Vividness likewise accounts for the pro- 
phetic present so common in Aristophanes. In this, 
as in the previous case, the grammatical present 
1 pd more suitable, as having no distinctive mark 
of time. 

**4, Such expressions as Ereuper ayyéAdorTas 
(instead of GyyeAotvras) may be justified on 





, this case. 


similar grounds. Literally, ‘they sent person 
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announcing’: the time, which is colourless in the 
participle, being left to be gathered from the 


passing an evening in good c:mpany, and nobody 
ought to expect it either from a play-book. 


context. Again—in mdpwy épa =‘ being present "s songs, to be considered from the true 
[in past time] I shall tell’—the time of rdpuv is'per se | standpoint, must be looked at as in relation 
resent, past, or future, and has to be inferred | to their retting. They have to be to the surround- 


from the context. 
«5. What grammarians term conative action is 
usually nothing more than a tion to activity. 
Now, the nearest approach to this idea lies in the 
stem which marks action in process of develop- 
ment. Hence the praesens de conatu and imperf. 
de conatu: e.g., ‘John’ xiii. 7, ob po viwres rods 
nédas, and édiduv of Demostbener, ‘he was for 
iving.’ 
. 6. ft we take the verb xa, it strictly repre- 
rents no more than ‘ I a-conquering,’ which truth 
may endure after actual victory, so that »«é may 
stand for ‘I am conqueror.’ ’’ 
This is followed by some ingenious critical 
notes on passages in Juvenal by Mr. 8. G. Owen, 
among which we may mention ‘‘etin omni 
ponte laborat,” explained as a rhetorical 
allusion to the well-planned arrest on the 
Mulvian Bridge. Mr. A. E. Housman reviews 
Postgate’s new text of Propertius; Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay, the edition of Nonius due to the late 
J. H. Onions; and Prof. Robinson Ellis, 
Madan’s Catalogue of Western MSS. in the 
Bodleian. Under Archaeology, there is a very 
long article on ‘“‘The Thymele in Greek 
Theatres’ by Mr. A. Bernard Cook, in which 
he contests the ordinary view that it was an 
altar of Dionysus in the centre of the orchestra. 
Arguing largely from the evidence of vase 
paintings, he maintains, first, that the @uéry 
or Dionysiac altar had two recognised forms: 
it might be a tpdwe(a, or it might be a Swuds; 
secondly, that in the days of the great drama- 
tists the rpdwe{a is represented by the stage, 
and is no longer called @vuéAn, but Acyeioy or 
éxpiBas, whereas the wd Bwads retains its 
name of @vuéAn; and, thirdly, that the é@vuéAn at 
this period stood on the level of the orchestra, 
in a between the orchestral circle and 
the irockfviov, He admits, however, from the 
evidence of excavations, that there was some- 
thing in the centre of the orchestra, probably a 
movable altar of stone, round which the chorus 
danced its dithyrambs. 








. REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Curton Suaxspere Soctery.— (Saturday, October 5.) 


Miss LovisA Mary Davies in the chair.—The 
secretary read, for Mr. S. L. Gwynn, his presi- 
dential address on eS Songs.’’ With 
many people, more particularly among the 
members of that sex which has monopoli-ed virtue 
to such an extent that it now begins to arrogate 
to itself vice, there is a tendency to derive moral 
letsons from the plays of Shakspere. This is a 
very bad spirit in which to approach literature. 
“Pleasure is the otject of poctry,’’ says Prof. 
Palgrave, a critic whom it is difficult to repr ach 
with anything but an excess of morality. Nothing 
but sheer malignity could construe the scngs cf 
Shakspere into ~~ form of ethical instruction. 
For instance, *‘ Full fathom five thy father lies’ 
is mere poetry. It conveys no thought, no argu- 
ment, it stimulates no moral sentiment; it merely 
awakens in us a sense of beauty. Even divorced 
from their setting, the effect of the words is 
magical : it is not the mere beauty of the chiming 
syllables, though that seems something unaccount- 
able and supernatural ; but by some strange touch 
upon the imagination we ree and feel a fairy- 
haunted bottom of the ocean, swaying with the 
metre to the wash of waves, full of dim, rich, and 
fantastical shapes. Only it is not everyone who 
can feel this. And to look in poetry of the first 
class for express moral instruction is to spoil the 
capacity for appreciation. No one can associate 
with the best minds and not derive from contact 
not only pleasure but a certain refinement of 
feeling. The worst cruelty, the cruelty of stupid 
people, is hard)y possible to a man who has learned 
to take pleasure rightly in literature ; but nobody 


expects direct and definite moral benefit from 
" = ‘ 





ing text what that text is to the speech of common 
life: enshrined in exquisite , they have to be 
something more poetical and in a harmonious key. 
One has only to think of the two songs in the 
* Tem *? to see how they fulfil these conditions. 
There is nothing in the world more perfectly poetical 
than this play ; the action and the setting haveall the 
roughnesses of life refined away; in the scene 
where these songs occur there no terror, no 
laughter, no strong jon. Human gs 
move cn the fringe of fairyland; and with these 
songs the curtain eeems to lift, the fringe is passed. 
In ‘Much Ado” the music takes a gayer strain. 
‘Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more,’’ is like the 
central soul of this merry, quickwitted comedy. 
In “‘As You Like It,’’ ‘‘ Under the greenwood 
tree,”” and ‘*‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’ 
happily reflect the brighter and more sombre 
tones of that charming and sentimental masque. 
Nearly all the songs occur in plays which have 
this character of the macque stamped on them. 
** Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ in which a number of 
pretty and amuring scenes are loosely strung 
together, is rich in these songs, though in them 
Shakepere’s art is less mature, and they detach 
themselves from the piece, and have less harmony 
with their context. ‘‘ When daisies pied and 
violets blue,’’ and its companion vignette, ‘‘ When 
icicles hang by the wall,’’ might be simply songs 
that Shakspere had written and choren to work in 
there. They have not the exquisite appropriate- 
ness of the song in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ which the 
languid and love-sick Duke calls for and com- 
mends in language hardly less beautiful than what 
he praises : 


** Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
7 ~ the free maids, that weave their thread with 
ones, 
Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.’’ 


Then the clown sings ‘‘Come away, come 
away, death.’” Shakspere, indeed, is dramatic 
even in his songs; the dirge that Paris sings 
over Juliet’s imagined grave has something of 
insincerity in it; it is full of conceits: ‘* Sweet 
flower, with flowers I strew thy bridal bed.” 
Contrast with this the a. dignity, the calm 
reality of regret, in the beautiful elegy over 
Imogen: ‘‘ Fear no more the heat of the sun.’’ 
Lyrics have no place in the historical dramas 
which deal with the ey reality of life. Falstaff 
would kill poy. n ‘Antony and Oleopatra’’ 
there is the sp drinking catch, ‘‘Oup us till 
the world goes round,”’ which is as full- blooded as 
everything elee in that great > ** Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ on the other hand, is in key so lyrical that 
a lyric could bardly be introduced. The whole 
play is passionately lyrical; and Shakspere, with 
one great exception, uses song to repose the mind, 
not to excite it. Into ‘*‘ Lear,” ‘* Macbeth,’’ 
and, speaking generally, in the great tragedies, 
songs do not enter. The action is too strong, too 
hurried for such backwaters to cccurin it. But 
in ‘*‘ Hamlet” cong is used, as nowhere elre in 
Shakspere, to make a part of the action; and 
nowhere else is the strain of feeling so tense as 
when the straw-crowned Ophelia comes in singing 
her catches, ‘‘ How should | your true love know?” 
There is nothing more superhuman in Shaksepere's 
art than the certainty of his touch in there 
enatches that tremble between tragedy and non- 
sense. Herrick has tried the same thing, aud with 
marvellous success, in his ‘‘ Mad Maid’s Song.’’ 
Yet Herrick does not play upon our nerves 
reverely, whereas the scene with Ophelia's 
wandering is the most unbearably pathetic in 
literature. Attention should be directed to the 
Benediction of the goddesses in the ‘t Tempest,’’ 
to the love-sonnets like those with which Orlando 
so be-rbymed his Rosalind, or Valentine's to Silvia, 
which bear astrong resemblance to those of Surrey 
rather than to Sidney’s less artificial manner. 
**On a day, alack the day,” in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,”’ is extraordinarily like in matter and in 
manner to Barnfield’s ‘‘ As it fell upon a day,’’ 





which was co long attributed aleo to Shakspere. It 
would be superfluous to praise the fairy songs i 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but one might 
call attention to 8 pere’s skill in producing 
whatever is wanted. In ‘‘ As You LikeIt’’ he can 
write ‘‘ Under the greenwood tree,”’ a lyric of the 
most exquisite type; and he is just as ready 
to produce the hunting catch, ‘ t shall he 
have that killed the deer?’’ We must not forget 
that sweet knave Autolycus, who goes through the 
world singing as he cuts purses. From him, at 
least there are no moral lessons to be derived ; but 
he can tell us something about the joy of living in 
the open air, ‘‘ When daffodils begin to peer,’’ 
and nothing better was ever written in its own 
way than his pedlar'’s patter, ‘‘ Lawn as white as 
driven enow,’’ and he gives a capital catch with 
Dorcas and Mopsa. The song. ‘‘ Urpbeus with his 
lute made trees,” in ‘‘ Henry VII[.”’ is beautiful, 
but probably Fletcher's. If not, the song in 
**The Two Noble Kinsmen,’’ ‘‘ Roses, their sharp 
spines being gone,’’ is Shakspere’s.—Mr. Arthur 
8. Way was elected president for this (the twenty- 
first) session, when the programme of work is: 
(1) ‘* Henry IV.,”’ ** Antonio and Mellida.’’ (2) 
** Henry IV.,’’ *‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
** Antonio’s Revenge,’’ ‘‘ Henry V.,” ‘* Poems and 
Sonnets,” ‘‘A Woman Killed with Kindnuess.’’— 
The hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, Bristol) 
will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of any- 
thing for the society’s library, which now consists 
of 595 volumes. 


FINE ART. 
SOME BOOKS ON EGYPTOLOGY. 


The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. By Alfred Wiedemann. 
(Grevel.) This is a little book, but deeply 
interesting and well written. Prof. Wied - 
mann is a master of his subject, and he has 
explained it with a clearness and avoidance 
of “padding” which ought to make mis- 
understanding impossible. Numerous wo d- 
cuts illustrate the text, and translations are 
given in footnotes of the passages quoted in it 
from ancient Egyptian literature. It was ia 
the person of Osiris that the Egyptian doctrine 
of immortality centred, and the description of 
its connexion with the god given by Prof. 
Wiedemann in the preface is so excellent that 
we cannot refrain from quotiog it in full: 


‘*Even in pyramid times Osiris had already 
attained pre-eminence ; he maintained this 
position throughout the whole duration of 
~ national life, and even survived its 
fal From the fourth century nec. te, 
together with his companion deities, entered 
into the religious life of the Greeks, and 
homage was paid to him by imperial Rome. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire, even to the remotest provinces 
of the Danube and the Rhine, altars were 
raised to him, to his wife Isis, and to his scn 
Harpocrates; and wherever his worship spread, 
it carried with it that doctrine of immortality 
which was associated with its name. This Osirian 
doctrine influenced the systems of Greek philo- 
sophers ; it made itself felt in the teachings of the 
Gnostics; we find traces of it in the writings of 
Christian apologists and the older Fathers of the 
Church, and through their agency it has affected 
the thoughts and opinions of our own time. Tho 
cause of this far-reaching influence lies both in 
the doctrine itself, which was at once the most 
profound and the most attractive of all the 
teachings of the Egyptian religion, and also in tho 
comfort and consolation to be derived from tho 
pathetically human story of its founder Osiris.’’ 


Prof. Wiedemann’s little book appeals not only 
to the Egyptologist, but also to the student 
of religion and history, as well as to that larger 
public which is interested in all that relates to 
the thoughts and beliefs of civilised men when 
set forth in lucid language by a skilful and 
learned interpreter. Henceforward it will 
be impossible not to have a clear idea of 
what the old Ezyptians meant when they 
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spoke of ka the double, of ba the soul, of 
ab the heart, of sé#hu the idealised body or 
human form, of khaib the shadow, and of the 
‘* Osiris” of the dead man himeelf. 


Correspondances du Temps des Rois - Prétres. 
By M. W. Spiegelberg. (Paris: Klincksieck. 
Dr. Spiegelberg is well known as a skille 
Egyptologist and reader of hieratic texts, and 
his newly published work is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to our knowledge of ancient Egyptian. 
The National Library at Paris possesses a 
number of hieratic documents which originally 
formed part of a collection, other portions of 
which aro now at Turin and the British 
Museum. ‘The collection consists of letters 
which passed between Prince Pi-ankhi and 
several other correspondents, and belongs, as 
Dr. Spiegelberg shows, to the time of Her- 
Hor, the leader of the dynasty of high-priests 
which ruled at Thebes in opposition to the 
ee XXIst Dynasty at Tanis. Pi- 
ankhi, in fact, was the son of Her-Hor him- 
self. The mutilated condition of a good many 
of the letters, and above all the small amount 
of study hitherto bestowed upon the hieratic 
writing of the period to which they belong, 
have made the decipherment of them extremely 
difficult. Dr. Spiegelberg, however, has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming all obstacies, and has 
achieved a new palaeographical conquest. The 
contents of the letters are, unfortunately, of no 
great interest : there are no historical references 
in them, and we come across only one new 
geographical name, that of Yamir. But they 
are important from the palaeographical and 
linguistic points of view, and give us an in- 
sight into the familiar epistolary style of the 
eleventh century before our era. The texts 
are all transcribed into hieroglyphs, and are 
provided with translations and notes. Photo- 
graphs of them are added at the end of the 
volume, and there is an exhaustive index of the 
words found in them. We must not forget to 
say that some of the papyri are palimpsests. 


Questions chronologiques concernant la prem- 
tere Carte historique. By Emile Laroche. 
(Paris: Leroux.) Dr. Laroche bas ventared 
into the thorny hedge of questions which beset 
the chronology of the Israelitish exodus out of 
Egypt, and, being insufficiently equipped for 
the task, has come out of it considerably 
scratched. He is neither an Egyptologist nor 
an Assyriologist, and his acquaintance with the 
results of archaeological research in the East is 
exceedingly imperfect. His book, conse- 
) rey must be added to the many which 

arken counsel instead of illuminating it. 


MR. ABBEY'S PASTELS. 


Mn. Abbey stands very much by himself among 
modern artists. He has his own way of look- 
ing at things, his own way of presenting them, 
his own method of handling—and his own 
charm. Sometimes, as in his black and white 
heroines of poetry and novel, he seldom dis- 
appoints us. We are sure, at least, that he 
will give us freshness and beauty—healthy, 
unsophisticated, yet ever refined. His dream 
may not be our dream, ‘The verses of Herrick, 
the scenes of Shakspere, may suggest to us 
other images than those he places before us; 
but we are never inclined to quarrel with him 
because he does not realise our cherished ideals. 
We forget them, and even the poets who sug- 
gested them, in the delight of standing in the 
presence of beings at cnce so lively and so pure. 
At other times he surprises us, as in his 
picture of Fiammetta, or his decorative designs 
for the Boston Library, with efforts of a greater 
style and scope, betraying genuine, if not wholly 
developed, powers in unexpected directions. 
In the present exhibition there is nothing to 











surprise, except the material. Here we meet 
again the Abbey we know best, the gentle, 
graceful humorist and idyllic poet—a very 
Goldsmith of the pencil. 

But the material is important: it means in 
the first place colour, and in the second 
certainty of touch; it means also that in- 
stinctive sympathy with his instrument which 
is a sign of the born artist. Yet, even with 
regard to these matters, no one who is in touch 
with Mr, Abbey’s other work will find much 
room for surprise. It is with a pleasant con- 
firmation of assurance, rather than with 
astonishment, that he will Jook upon the 
charming and often very subtle arrangements 
of lightand colour, thesure draughtsmanship and 
spontaneous execution, which make one and all 
of these studies true works of art. 

They are too simple and direct in their 
appeal to need, or even to bear, verbal descrip- 
tion. A few shepherdesses—sweet and pure; a 
few queens of different climes and centuries ; a 
few ladies in ‘‘ red,” or ‘‘ yellow,” or ‘‘ violet,” 
and a few others in daily costume drinking tea 
or taking a stroll; a few scenes from Sheridan 
and Goldsmith’s plays, replete with character 
and humour—these form the bulk of the 
exhibition. Among the few drawings not 
included under any of these heads are a 
singularly fine study of a girl struggling with 
the wind (4), and the nobly pathetic and grandly 
decorative scene from ‘‘ The Two Noble Kins- 
men ” (33). 

A word should also be said for Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s Introduction. Itis a panegyric by a 
friend ; but the friend is also a strict and con- 
scientious critic, and the praise, if undiluted, is 
scarcely overstrained. 

Cosmo MonkKHOovSE, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUPPOSED MONUMENT .OF VORTIPORIUS, 
London: Oct. 23, 1895. 


In the ACADEMY of October 19 (p. 321) I 
observe a paragraph containing a brief notice 
(summarised from the teliquary and Illustrated 
Archaeologist) of the discovery of an inscribed 
stone, which is asserted to be the sepulchral 
monument of the Demetian prince Vortiporius 
mentioned by Gildas. If this statement were 
correct, or even probable, there could be no 
doubt about the great interest of the dis- 
covery. Unfortunately, the inscription as 
copied in the ACADEMY shows that the name of 
the person commemorated is not Vurtiporius but 
Voteporix, the form of which, if it had survived 
traditionally into modern Welsh, would have 
been *Godebri. This reminds one of the cog- 
nomen of Coel Godebog (< *Votepécos), the 
original meaning of which may perhaps have 
been different from the existing sense, ‘‘ adul- 
terous.”’ 

It would not be admissible to suppose that 
Gildas’s form Vortipori (vocative) is a mistake 
for Votepdrix ; for—not to mention other diffi- 
culties—the former name appears in Welsh 
genealogies as Guortepir, and the vocalism of 
this form implies an antecedent -pdrios with a 
long o. I suppose no one will say that 
Guortepir is a learned figment, though it is 
true that in the twelfth century Giraldus knew 
that Pir was in Latin Porius. 

As my knowledge of the matter is wholly 
derived from the AcanEmy, I do not know 
whether the identification of the name on the 
stone with Vortiporius is due to the writer in 
the Reliquary, or whether it was proposed in 
the article in the Archaeologia Cambrensis from 
which he obtained his information ; but that it 
is a mistake seems to be beyond doubt. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








A MILESTONE OF CARAUSIUS AND A WELSH 
TOMBSTONE, 
Christ Church, Oxford : Oct. 30, 1895, 

A recent number of the ACADEMY (Octo- 
ber 9) noticed a milestone of Carausius. [ 
believe that the text printed is inaccurate. [ 
have carefully examined the stone at Carlisle, 
and do not doubt that the text which I sent 
long ago to the ACADEMY (January 12) is 
correct, 

On the same page of the ACADEMY a lately 
found Welsh inscription was mentioned, the 
tombstone of Vortipor Protector. It is tempt- 
ing to call up Gildas’ tyrant of the Demetae, 
Vortipor, but that does not explain Protector, 
The word is well enough known in con- 
nexion with the later Roman military system 
(Ephemeris 5, 121); but it hardly fits an inde- 
pendent or semi-dependent British chieftain, 
and two men may have borne the name Vor- 
tipor. A Cornish tombstone mentions one 
BONEMIMORI FILI TRIBVNI. The two inscrip- 
tions may imply some survival of Roman 
military terms among the post-Roman Britons, 
of which survival, indeed, there are other 
indications. F, HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Tue exhibitions to open next week include: 
The fifteenth exhibition of the New English 
Art Club—which, for the first time, is not con- 
fined to the work of members—at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly; the original designs of 
Mr. G. Du Maurier for the illustration of 
Trilby, at the Fine Art Society’s, New Bond- 
street; and a series of water-colour drawings 
of the Tyrol and Southern Italy, by Mr. 
William W. Collins, at St. George’s Gallery, 
Grafton-street. 


To-MORROW will be the fourth celebration of 
‘‘Museum Sunday,” as organised by the 
Sunday Society. Special sermons will be 
preached, at the morning or evening service, in 
many churches and chapels, both in London 
and throughout the province; while galleries of 
pictures will be opened to members of the 
society in the afternoon. Among the private 
persons who thus throw open their collections 
are the Duke of Wellington and Lord Brassey ; 
and we may also mention the studios of Sir FE, 
Burne-Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, and Mr. W. 
Holman Hunt. The Duke of Westminster's 
collection at Grosvenor House will be visited 
on Sunday week. 

Messrs. Brapsury, AGNEW & Co. will 
publish immediately, in volume form, the 
clever series of drawings by Mr. E. T. Reed, 
entitled ‘‘ Prehistoric Peeps,” which have 
recently been appearing in Punch. , 


Tue new session of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be opened on Mondiy 
next in Conduit-street, Hanover-square, with 
an address by the president, Mr. Francis 0. 
Penrose. At the same meeting, Sir Frederic 
Leighton and Mr. Edward Falkener will be 

roposed as honorary fellows ; and Prof. Victor 
Rohrdter (of St. Petersburg) and Herren H. J. 
Stiibben and F. C. Heimann (both of Cologne) 
as honorary corresponding members. 

TuE first meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland will be 
held at 20, Hanover-square, on Wednesday 
next, when papers will be read by Mr. Edwar' 
Peacock on “Garlands,” and by Mr. F. ©. 
Hilton Price on ‘‘ Signs of Old Fleet-street.” 


Mr. STANHOPE Forbes has been awarded 4 
first-class medal at the International Art 
Exhibition, which has just closed at Munich. 


By the death of Mr. William Vokins, which 
occurred on Monday, somewhat suddenly, ® 
dealer, to some extent, of the old school—and, 
at all events, himself an elderly man, for be 
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was just about eighty—has ed away. 
With the younger generation Mr. Vokins was 


opular and chatty. Not only was hea good 
a trustworthy > but there belonged to 
him the interest of having moved familiarly 
among the masters of that English water- 
colour art to which he particularly addressed 
himself. He knew and had anecdotes of 
Turner. Prout, Cattermole, and William Hunt 
were his acquaintances—perhaps his friends. 
He had the confidence of Dewint, who passed 
from among us now almost fifty years ago, 
when his work enjoyed far less considera- 
tion than is at present rightly given. Thus 
was the genial dealer whose death we chronicle 
a link in some sort between the art and 
connoisseurship of to-day and that of even two 
generations since. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. J. Halévy submitted an in- 
terpretation of four inscriptions, which have 
hitherto been imperfectly published and in- 
adequately explained. The two first are 
Phoenician. One of them relates to the vows 
made by a dynast at Lapithos, in Cyprus, to 
the god Melkart-Poseidon, on bshalf of his 
father, who is described as being 100 and 102 
years of age; the other, which is very frag- 
mentary, belongs to a Phoenician dynast 
established, at a period still uncertain, in the 
neighbourhood of Zinjirli. Of the other two 
inscriptions, one is found on a bas-relief repre- 
senting the king Barrekub surrounded by his 
courtiers and his warriors. It reveals the name 
of a new Semitic god, Bilharran. The last, 
belonging to the same king, records the 
building of two temples, dedicated to the manes 
of the kings of Samal, ‘‘who will thus be 
provided,” says the text, ‘with both a 
summer-house and a winter-house.” From 
this can be learnt the extent to which ancestor- 
worship had developed in Syria by the eighth 
century B.C. 


MUSIC. 
REISENAUER AND ROSENTHAL. 


Tiz season of pianoforte recitals has begun 
not only early, but in a brilliant manner. Two 
famous pianists, both of whom studied for- 
merly with Liszt, have commenced a series of 
recitals at St. James’s Hall, and within a few 
days of each other. Herr Reisenauer was first 
in the field (October 25). His reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 26), or, 
rather, of the last two movements—for of 
these only can we speak—was, with one ex- 
ception, excellent: a few added notes in the 
Funeral March were in bad taste. Schumann’s 
“Carneval”’ was interpreted in characteristic 
style. We doubt whether it would have met 
with the approval of Mme. Schumann, but the 
reading, nevertheless, was interesting. Its 
strong points were brilliant execution, clear, 
intelligent phrasing, and striking contrasts ; 
its weak points, occasional over-refinement, 
harshness of tone, and exaggeration of tempo. 
Two of the most successful numbers were the 
Eusebius, played with rare delicacy, and the 
Paganini, with power and wonderfully clear 
articulation. After two short pieces by Bach 
and Scarlatti, Weber's ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile” 
was performed with lightning-like rapidity ; 
and the tiring part for the right hand was 
layed without the left ‘hand helps, suggested 

y Henselt to give a few moments’ relief to 
the former. Some short pieces by Chopin were 
charmingly rendered. As an exponent of 
Liszt’s music. Herr Reisenauer was highly 
successful. He played in admirable style two 
of his master’s most effective Schubert tran- 
scriptions: ‘‘ Auf dem Wasser zu singen” and 

Erlkinig,” while in the ‘‘ Ungarische 
Fantasie” he proved himself a consummate 
master of the keyboard. 








Herr Rosenthal paid a visit to London last 
summer, and by his playing of Brahms’ 
ma ini” Variations and Liszt’s ‘“‘Don Juan” 
justified report which declared him 
of phenomenal technical skill. In some show 
pieces at his recital on Wednesday he again 
excited wonder and admiration. He addressed 
himself, however, to more serious work. The 
programme opened with Weber’s great Sonata 
in A flat (Op. 39) and Schumann’s “ Etudes 
Symphoniques,” and the performer made light of 
the enormous difficulties contained in the music. 
In the ‘‘ Paganini” Variations mentioned above 
a display of virtuosity was the composer’s 
chief aim; in Weber and Schumann tech- 
nique was only a means. Herr Rosenthal 
disappointed us. He made prominent the 
lower, at the expense of the higher, element. 
Under his swift, strong fingers, nearly all the 
poetry and tenderness of Weber seemed to 
vanish, while the nobility of Schumann’s music 
suffered from violence and hurry. Herr Rosen- 
thal is a great pianist; but if these two per- 
formances be fair specimens of his powers as 
an aitist, he cannot be regarded as a great 
interpreter of the highest class of music. We 
are recording the impressions of one afternoon. 
Herr Rosenthal may have been excited—one 
can scarcely suppose him to have been nervous 
—and it is by no means impossible that after 
hearing him at his next recital we may modify, 
and possible reverse, our opinion. Rubinstein, 
one of the finest interpreters of the great 
masters, had his bad days, or rather moments; 
had he been judged by these he never would 
have won his great reputation. Herr Rosen- 
thal, indeed, afterwards appeared to great 
advantage in his Chopin selection. Four of 
the Preludes—all, by the way, in a major ke 
—were played without exaggeration and wi 
considerable feeling. The A flat Valse was 
encored, and so was the Spinnlied of Mendels- 
sohn. For his second recital Beethoven’s 
‘* Appassionata ” Sonata is announced. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 


SIR CHARLES HALLi.. 


ANOTHER link connecting the present with a 

t, which owing to many changes now seems 
far distant, has been broken. Sir Charles 
Hallé was the friend of Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, and of many other musical celebrities 
who flourished half a century ago. When the 
Paris Revolution of 1848 broke out, he crossed 
the Channel, and from that time made England 
his home. He played Beethoven’s Concerto in 
E flat at Covent Garden Theatre in May of that 
year, and was at once recognised as a pianist 
of merit. In 1857 he started his Manchester 
Concerts, which he conducted with signal success 
up to the time of his death; his last evening, 
indeed, was occupied in rehearsing the music 
for the first concert of the coming season. He 
was connected with the London Popular 
Concerts from their beginning in 1859; and 
the Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert recitals 
which he gave for many years in this city 
developed a taste for high-class pianoforte 
music which has borne good fruit, as may be 
seen by comparing past with present pro- 
grammes. Sir Charles Hallé was an intelligent 
pianist ; his technique was exceedingly neat: 
a false note was rarely to be heard. His 
respect for the classical writers was great; so 
far as we are aware, he never took any liberties 
with their texts. In so doing he only dis- 
charged his duty; but so many distinguished 
pianists—among them Liszt, Henselt, Biilow, 
and Rubinstein—have been unable to resist 
the temptation of improving, or attempting 
to improve, the old masters, that the pure 
readings of Sir Charles deserve special mention. 
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Since Dr. Billow first visited this country, more 
than twenty years ago, the number of high-class 
pianists who pay us visits has been ever on the 
increase, so from that time Sir Charles was not 
so much en évidence as in the days in which he 
and Arabella Goddard reigned almost supreme 
in the pianistic world—days, in fact, in which 
even Mme. Schumann and Rubinstein played 
to half-empty benches. 

Asa conductor Sir Charles displayed many 
good qualities; he was a cultivated musician, 
not a mere time-beater. In comparison, how- 
ever, with the most eminent conductors of the 
day, he held a subordinate position. He was 
at his best in interpreting Berlioz; enthusiasm 
for the French composer’s music, intensified, 
— by remembrances of the old Paris 

ysin which he and Berlioz held personal 
intercourse with each other, roused in him un- 
wonted animation; the vivacity of the French- 
man seemed for the time to have taken 
possession of a man by nature somewhat 
phlegmatic. 

Sir Charles Hallé, in his untiring industry to 
the very last day of his life, offers an example 
well worthy of praise and of imitation; Labor 
ipse voluptas would have been a singularly 
appropriate motto for him. 








THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward ; 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Crauford, 
Vincent Steruroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Pur- 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Marriott, E. H, Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 








CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, ALL ABROAD. Messrs, 
Charles Stevens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates, 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C. Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Mills ; 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss M, Thorne, Miss P, Amella, and Miss 
Ada Reeve. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pounds, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote, Cadiz, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, 
Collette, Fairfax, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. Haydon 
Coffin, Eric Lewis, D’Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Soutar, Por- 
teous, Ellison, Mordy, and W. Blakeley. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Mijsses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, 
8S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, W. Rignold. 

DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, HER ADVOCATE, Mr, Chas. 
Cartwright, Messrs, Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, J. H. 
Barnes, U. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Fred Volpe, Lyston 
Lyle, Willie Young, Alfred Phillips; Mesdames Lena Ash- 
well, Henrietta Watson, Major, and Gertrude Kingston. 
At 8, THE WRONG ADDRESS, 


GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs, 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Ellaline Tevriss, 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr, J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr, tan Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. Canninge, Mr. 
Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd; Miss 
Drummond, Mrs. Saker, Miss Faber, and Mrs, Patrick 
Campbell. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOK (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. . Arthur Roberts, Messrs, 
Eric Thorne, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxborough, and W, H. Denny ; Mesdames Phyllis Brough- 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Eva 
Ellerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus, 
Preceded, at 7.35, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE, 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Messrs, Frederick Kerr, H. Standing, 
A. Playfair, G. Farquhar, R. Harwood, Power, Buckstone; 
Misses M. A. Victor, R. Filippi, A. Measor, and Eva Moore, 
Preceded, at 8,20, by BETWEEN THE POSTS, 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 
NOW mane, THE 6/- 
NEW NOVEL QUEST 


BY A OF A 
6/- HEART. 
NEW WRITER. | a By CALDWELL STEWART. __ __ 
NEW FIOTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
ADELINE | OQ AMBITION. By Adeline 
SERGEANT. SERGEANT, Author of “ The Luck of the House,” &e. 


EVELYN 
EVERETT-CREEN. 


| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


JUDITH. By Evelyn Everett- 


GREEN, Author of “‘ Mrs, Romaine’s Household,” &c, 





Cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. with Frontispiece. 


_LIFE’'S BLINDFOLD GAME. 


By MAGGIE SWAN, Author of “‘ For the Sake o’ the 
Siller,” “‘ Through Love to Repentance,” &c, 


MACGIE SWAN. 





« The best story published in Scotland for many a day.’’— Oban Express, 


A NEW ANCLO- 
ADVERSE 


AUSTRALIAN 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. WINDS. _ NOVEL, 6/- 


A NEW EDITION, completing 22,000, is now ready, of 


A LOST IDEAL. By Annie 8, Swan. 


8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“A fine story.”’—Athenaeum, 
“The life of the novelist, of the journalist, of the critic, is described with admirable 
ekill. ‘ A Lost Ideal’ is perhaps the best in the long succession of her works,” —British Weekly. 





Crown 





NEW EDITION, Thirty-first Thousand, with New Portrait. 


THE GATES of EDEN. By Annie 8S. Swan. 


Cloth extra, 5s. 


OuirHant, Anpsnson & Fannie, 24, ola Bailey, E.O. ; and Edinburgh. 


WALTER SCOTI’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
THE GROWTH of the BRAIN: a Study of the Nervous 


System in Relation to Education, By H. H. DONALDSON, Professor of Neurology 
in the University of Chicago. 8vo, Cloth, 9s, 6d. 


EVOLUTION in ART: as Illustrated by the Life-Histories 
of Designs, By Professor ALFRED C, HADDON, Illustrated with figures of about 
360 objects, Crown 8vyo, cloth, Price 6s, 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Square 8yo, Cloth, Cut Edges, Price 1s, per volume. New Volume. 


SONGS and BALLADS of SPORT and PASTIME. 


Collected, with an Introduction, by W. W. TOMLINSON. Also in Art Linen, with 
a Photogravure Frontispiece from a Drawing by T. Eyre Macklin. Price 2s. 


The VOLUMES of the CANTERBURY POETS (with few 
exceptions) can be obtained in Art Linen, with Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces, price 28. per Volume, Complete lists post free on application to 
the Publishers. 

Small 12mo, Boxed, 2s, Uniform with “ Where Love Is, There God is Also,” 
TOLSTOY'S PARABLES. By Count Tolstoy. With Two 

Jrawings by H, Rh, Millar, 
THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, price 1s, 6d, per volume. 
ISSUE OF VOLUMES FOR THE AUTUMN. 

VASARI'S LIVES of ITALIAN PAINTERS. Selected 

and Prefaced by HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
LAOCOON, and cther Prose Writings of Lessing. A New 


Translation, with an Introduction, by W. B, RONNFELDT. 


PELLEAS and MELISANDA and the SIGHTLESS. Two 


Plays by MAURICE MATERLINCK. Translated from the French by LAURENCE 
ALMA TADEMA. 


THE COMPLETE “ANGLER of Walton and Cotton. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES HILL DICK. 
LESSING'S NATHAN the WISE. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 1s, 


VERY SHORT STORIES and VERSES for CHILDREN. 


By Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD, With Lllustrations, 
WALTER SOOTT, Lrv., Parernostsr Seavarz. 





Lonvon : 


THE ACADEMY. 





—__., 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


READY NOVEMBER 4th. 
FIRST EDITION. 30,000 copies. 


IAN MACLAREN’S NEW WORK. 


DAYS OF | 
AULD LANG SYNE. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NINTH EDITION. Completing 60,000. 


BESIDE the BONNIE 
BRIER BUSH. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ As an artist in Scotch character of the sort that is found 
at its best in country villages, he has no superior among his contemporaries, 
ambitious and able as several of these are.” 

Tho Seturday Review says:—"' The sketch of ‘ Domsie,’ an old-fashioned ‘ Dominie,’ is 
one of the most delightful of its kind we know...... But the book is full of good 
things.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—* Not merely a singularly beautiful, but a very 
powerful and impressive book. It has certainly impressed us as we have not been 
im pressed by any volume which has appeared during the present year.” 


The Speaker says:—‘‘ His pictures are marvels of idealistic realism—their charm 
is their truth.” 











SECOND EDITION.--NOW READY. 


TWENTY YEARS IN . 
KHAMA’S COUNTRY, 


AND 
PIONEERING AMONG THE BATAUANA OF 
LAKE NGAMI. 


By the Rev. J. D. HEPBURN. 
Edited by O. H. LYALL. 
With Photographic Illustrations, and Portraits of Rev. J. D. Herzury and 
CHIEF KHAMA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“They constitute a notable record of pioneer missionary enterprise among the Batatiana 
of Lake Ngami ; though the publication of the volume occurs at a time when that part of 
it which relates to Khama and his people is likely in some quarters to monopoliee 
attention.’’—Scotsman, 


ALOE. 
A LADY OF ENGLAND; 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLOTTE MARIA TUCKER. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


** Its most notable feature is the excellent use which Miss Giberne has made of Miss 
Tucker’s correspondence, particularly of the letters written to her sister. They almost 
give the work the character of an autobiography, and their brightness, naturalness, and 
simplicity lend a special attractiveness to the record of a life of which it is impossible 10 
to admire the earnestness and self-devotion.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parzrnosttr Row. 
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